
Martin Version of Short-Range Transport: This drawing of the Glenn L. Martin Co.’s Model 202-12 
depicts a high-wing version of a short-range 30-passenger plane, with a useful load of 10,658 lbs., de- 
signed to meet Air Transport Associaton’s A-l requirements. (Story on Page 4'3). 


Plane Production Goal Cut 15,000; Rate Stabilized 

Employment totals must be kept at peak to meet 
requirements; more planes than this year to be 
built in 1945 in five of nine categories Page 7 

Martin Submits Data on 30-Place Short-Range Plane 

Drawings on projected short-haul transport, de- 
signed to meet ATA-A1 specifications, are turned 
over to Requirements Committee Page 43 

Transfer of U.S. -Owned Plants to Peacetime Work 

APB chairman urges conservation of plane 
makers’ skills through establishment of human 
aircraft production reserve Page 31 


Six-Runway Compromise Plan Adopted for Idlewild 

Design may be extended later into either conven- 
tional parallel pattern or tangential plan suggested 
by American Airlines Page 48 

AAF Maps Aviation Demobilization After Nazi Defeat 

Proposed adjustments may give hint as to extent 
to which civilian plane manufacture may be re- 
sumed Page 9 

Confusion on Horsepower Due to Varied Ratings 

Commentator explains War Emergency Power 
categories and why one engine may be labeled with 
several performance figures Page 23 




HYDRAULIC POWER 

for Lockheed constellation 



Automatically delivers 
volume required by 
hydraulic system 


Automatically 
maintains pressure 
regardless of volume 
and engine speed 



VlCKERS Incorporated 


Four engine-driven Vickers Variable Volume Piston Type 
Pumps supply the hydraulic power for the booster system and 
the main hydraulic system on the Constellation. An integral 
part of this pump is a pressure control device that automati- 
cally and continuously maintains the desired pressure inde- 
pendent of varying volume demand and of engine speed. 

This Vickers Pump automatically delivers the volume of fluid 
required by the hydraulic system. When the requirement de- 
creases, the stroke of the pistons is shortened; when more 
volume is needed, the piston stroke is lengthened. Never is 
an excess of fluid pumped. The pump maintains full pres- 
sure in the system at all times with very little horsepower. 
The variable volume pump eliminates the necessity for the 
conventional accumulator and unloading valve required when 
a constant volume pump is used. The variable 
volume pump is recommended when hydraulic 
power is used continuously during flight . . . 
as for the flight control booster system. 

As shown by performance curves, volumetric 
efficiency and overall efficiency are very high. 

Maximum recommended operating pressure is 
1700 psi and maximum recommended speed is 
2700 rpm. Maximum hydraulic horsepower 
output is 15.0 hp at 2700 rpm. The range in 
pressure necessary to cut volume from maxi- 
mum to zero can be varied to suit requirements. 

The maximum pressure is readily adjustable. 


Provided In/ 

Vickers 

VARIABLE VOLUME 

PISTON TYPE PUMPS 
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PRODUCTION LAGS— Top Army and Navy 
officers. Congressional leaders and production 
officials in Washington are making no effort to 
conceal their concern over a falling off in the 
output of needed war materials. Significantly, 
however, aircraft was not included in the list 
of vital items, despite the fact that last month’s 
production was a little below schedule — an even 
8.000 planes. Tactical requirements of the 
services apparently are being met, or there 
would have been some mention made of it at 
recent conferences in Washington at which the 
production lag was discussed and plans laid to 
overcome deficiencies. 


SLUMP FACTORS — An important factor in 
the production slump is the lure of big-name 
and old-line companies offering peacetime 
careers. Intentionally or inadvertently, such 
companies are diverting smart engineers, re- 
searchers, chemists, organizers, management and 
other experts from firms loaded with war con- 
tracts and being prodded by the armed services 
for more production. Aircraft companies are be- 
ing hard hit because (1) many of their key 
men fear that aviation will slump and they will 
be dropped when peace comes; and (2) other 
manufacturers want aircraft men because of 
their varied experience with new metals and 
their fresh viewpoint on design, stresses for 
lightweight and processes of fabrication. Some 
of the aircraft manufacturers have appealed to 
the War Manpower Commission and the WPB 
to do something about this situation which they 
regard as increasingly serious. 


NATIONAL SERVICE AGAIN?— Industrial 
representatives in Washington express the 
opinion that the organized campaign of press 
conferences and statements launched last week 
by military and naval officers to emphasize man- 
power shortages as a cause of production lags 
is the beginning of another effort to swing a 
National Service Act. Although Gen. Somervell 
reported decreased production in various cate- 
gories, he carefully refrained from mentioning 
other programs which are in good condition, 
including aircraft, maritime, and naval con- 
struction. Industry association sources in the 
capital pointed out further that the General did 
not make clear how much of the reduced produc- 
tion was due to cutbacks initiated by the gov- 
ernment itself. 


JUNE REPORT DELAYED— Other observers 
noted that Donald Nelson’s monthly overall re- 
port for munitions production was not released 
AVIATION NEWS . August 7, 1944 


until Thursday of last week, much overdue. 
It is customary for OWI to clear such produc- 
tion data used in Mr. Nelson’s public report 
before it is released to the press. In at least 
one previous instance the War Department re- 
fused to approve such figures with the com- 
ment that they were too favorable. When this 
reason was published by the press, however, the 
statistics were cleared immediately. The War 



Rocket Projectile Typhoons 


Dept, also is still violently opposed to Donald 
Nelson’s order scheduled to be effective Aug. 15 
giving regional offices of WPB increased powers 
for approving reconversion of industry and this 
adds another element to what has developed 
as a fierce inter-agency conflict. 


CANADIAN BASES— United States and Can- 
ada are not overlooking long-range joint de- 
fense plans in the vital areas northwest to 
Alaska and northeast toward Europe, despite 
Canadian payments for the airbases built by 
the U. S. Goose Bay Air Base in Labrador, key 
to the northeast staging route to Europe, is 
held by Canada under 99-year lease just as 
bases of the British Colonies in the defense 
areas off the U. S. Coast and in the Caribbean 
are held by the U. S. Greenland and Iceland 
undoubtedly will remain part of the defense 
network vital to U. S.-Canadian safety in an- 
other war. Little known bases are situated at 
The Pas and Churchill on Hudson Bay, South- 
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Washington Observer 


hampton Island in Frobisher Bay, and Fort Transfer is being bitterly fought by the Signal 

Chima on Ungava Bay at the northernmost tip Corps, in which aviation was once a division, 

of Quebec. These originally were designed for because of the confusion and duplication that 

a second staging route to short-range planes to would result. It seemed strange to some ob- 

Europe, but never completed when the situa- servers that top Army men would permit de- 

tion eased. Canada wants a clear field for centralization of purchasing when the Army’s 

peacetime transport use of all these bases, but chief point for unification of the services has 

they will be kept in readiness for joint use in been concentration of common supplies — and 

the event of war. many radio items are common to both ground 

and air forces. 


SPEED OVER THE PACIFIC— A war cor- 
respondent recently in the landings on Saipan 
came all the way back to New York in 61 hours 
flying time. It took longer to get from the West 
Coast to New York than it did from the islands 
to the mainland. It illustrates what the Japs 
will be up against when the weight piles up in 
the Pacific, when planes can leave combat stag- 
ing areas in this country and be in action over 
Japan in less than 100 hours. 


CERTIFICATED AIRCRAFT TOTALS— Es- 
timate of the number of private aircraft flying 
in the U. S. is set at 9,000 by the National Aero- 
nautic Association, contrasted with approxi- 
mately 8,000 a few months ago. Exact figures 
cannot be prepared because of the rapidly 
changing picture as allotments of government- 
held planes are placed on sale every few weeks. 
Latest figures available for total certificated air- 
craft in the U. S. show 22,927 as of Jan. 1, 1944. 
These include air carrier. Federal and state 
craft. As of the same date there were 22,323 
private, non-air-carrier planes. None of these 
tabulations include military or naval aircraft. 


GLORY ENOUGH FOR ALL— Tactics of some 
automobile companies manufacturing airplanes, 
engines, equipment and components in twisting 
statistics to grab a major share of the glory — 
and there’s enough to go around without it — 
has led leading aircraft designers to counter 
with a demand that all planes be officially 
labeled with the company as well as type name. 
For example, Republic Thunderbolt, rather than 
merely Thunderbolt or P-47, Only Republic 
makes Thunderbolts, but others are suffering. 
Some of the automobile companies’ publicity 
reads as though they developed the plane and 
all its parts. On the other hand, plane com- 
panies which have been content to let the credit 
go with performance, now find themselves being 
forgotten at a time when company names and 
trademarks should be before the public. 


AAF AUTONOMY — There is a move afoot 
to shift radio procurement for the Army Air 
Forces from the Signal Corps to the AAF, an- 
other step on the road to complete autonomy. 


PRODUCTION SIDELIGHTS— These devel- 
opments in aircraft manufacturing are topics of 
conversation in Washington: 

No aircraft company yet, according to present 
and potential airline operators, has submitted a 
design approaching the ideal feeder line air- 
craft. One of the first tasks before members of 
the new Feeder Airlines’ Association will be to 
get together on minimum requirements of such 
planes for enlightenment of manufacturers. 

Higgins schedule for delivery of its first Cur- 
tiss-Wright Commando has been set back from 
June to sometime in August. 

Few if any Bell Kingcobras are to be used by 
the USAAF output being planned for Russian 

New adjustable pitch propellers for light- 
planes are on the horizon, including one type 
being delivered in small quantities for test pur- 
poses carrying the Beech Aircraft Corp. label, 
produced under Roby patents. 

One of the latest experimental proposals of 
the AAF is equipping a single Curtiss Com- 
mando with tricycle gear, although the project 
would require extensive revisions. 

Rumblings in the industry indicate important 
developments ahead in the next five years on 
gas turbine engines for aircraft. Much pre- 
liminary work is already underway at research 
centers and in the plants of some aviation en- 
gine companies. 


NO MORE FOREIGN ROUTE DELAY— De- 
spite the effort made by a few airlines, mainly 
Pan American, to have the trans-Atlantic route 
hearings delayed, indications as of now are that 
the proceedings will begin as scheduled. Rea- 
sons:. the progress of the war in Europe, the 
pressure from topside to get lines certificated, 
and the desire to avoid some type of govern- 
ment operation built around the ATC. CAB 
takes but little stock in arguments that it will 
be too great a burden on airlines if hearings on 
international routes begin on schedules recent- 
ly announced. Probably underlying reason is 
the yearlong demand industry has been mak- 
ing that U. S. aviation prepare itself for the 
post-war period and now that the chance is of- 
fered, CAB feels that pleas for delays are un- 
justified. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


MUST NOT FAIL! 



BEACH OFFICER, WITH WALKIE-TALKIE RADIO, COORDINATES ATTACK DURING AFRICAN CAMPAIGN. 



THIS DILECTO 

part used in Signal Corps equip- 
ment is an intricate punching . . ; 
engineered to stand up under 
severe mechanical stress as well 
as electrical and thermal ex- 
tremes. 


CONTINENTAL- DIAMOND 

Electrical Insulating Materials are engineered to retain sta- 
bility from 70°F. below zero to 160°F. above zero. Bulletin 
GF gives complete technical data on all C-D products 
Dilecto — Dilectene — Vulcoid — Diamond Fibre — Celoron. 


THIS DILECTENE 

part used in Military radio equip- 
ment has especially low loss 
factor . . . and its electrical and 
mechanical properties are stable 
over a wide range of frequencies. 



DISTRICT OFFICES. F- 


- 0 ianmnd f i » 


Established 1895 .. Manufacturers of Laminated Plastics ; 


BRE COMPANY 

1911 — NEWARK 4 • DELAWARE 
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Plane Production Goal Cut 15,000; 
Rate Stabilized at Present Level 

Employment totals must be kept at peak to meet requirements; 
more planes than this year to be built in 1945 in five of nine 
categories; one new group to be added. 

By WILLIAM G. KEY 


Aircraft production schedules 
for the balance of this year and 
1945 have been leveled out with 
goals reduced nearly 15,000 planes 
under the previous W-10 program. 

Actually, the W-ll program vir- 
tually stabilizes production at pres- 
ent levels, with airframe weight 
remaining at 100,000,000 pounds 
per month until Germany is de- 
feated. There then will be adjust- 
ments to meet the new demands of 
the Pacific war. 

► "Paper” Adjustment — Even 
though the goals have been re- 
duced, production this year will 
exceed the 100,000 mark and total 
production next year will be with- 
in 500 planes a month of current 
output. Cuts in the program are 
hardly more than “paper” adjust- 
ments that bring goals in line with 
present output — higher, for the 
balance of this year actually, than 
last month's production. 

Planes in five of nine categories 
must be produced in greater quan- 
tities next year than this year, and 
one new category will come into 
production. 

► Worker Problem — Employment 
levels must be kept at present 
peaks to meet the requirements of 
the armed services for planes, and 
the only cushion against worker 
losses will lie in the improved effi- 


ciency of employees in aircraft 

Here is the production picture 
by types of planes: 

Fighters 

Fighters account for almost half 
the schedule reduction this year 
and next year, but more planes in 
this category must be produced 
next year than will be delivered in 
1944. The decrease in goal this 
year is approximately five percent 
and 10 percent in 1945, but some 
3,000 more are scheduled for pro- 
duction next year. 

Heavy Bombers 

Goal for 1944 is reduced only 
slightly more than 100 planes, al- 
most one-fourth next year. How- 
ever, emphasis on the larger ver- 
sions will keep airframe rate in 
this classification high, even though 
total number is lowered. 

Medium Bombers 

There is slight reduction in total 
delivery goal this year, but the an- 
ticipated totals for 1945 have been 
increased over the previous sched- 
ule. The schedule, however, for 
1945 was less than half this year’s. 
Effectiveness of one type for Pa- 
cific warfare probably accounts for 
the shift. 


Light Bombers 

Two types are included in this 
category — - twin - engine attack 
bombers and single-engine Naval 
type bombers. Schedule for this 
year cut only slightly, but 1945 
production in both types will ex- 
ceed anticipated deliveries this 
year even though the schedules 
have been reduced. 

Naval Reconnaisance 

Adjustment in the schedule is 
almost infinitesimal, but produc- 
tion next year will be more than 
four times this year's, reflecting an- 
ticipated needs in the Pacific the- 

Photographic 

Not on this year’s schedule, some 
will be produced in 1945. 

Transports 

Reduction for this year approxi- 
mately three percent, and reduc- 
tion in 1945 schedule only slightly 
more. However, total production 
will increase over this year's. 

Trainers 

Schedule reduced several hun- 
dred this year, but increased hun- 
dreds next year, total production 
to be more than half that of this 
year. 

Communication 

Schedule cut between eight and 
nine percent this year, increased 
virtually the same percentage next 
year with production remaining 
within hundreds of this year’s out- 

Modification 

Another factor in the production 
picture that will affect heavy 
bombers particularly was reflected 
in the press conference held by C. 
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July Output 


Nearly 60,000 airplanes were 
produced in the first seven 
months of this year toward the 
goal of approximately 100,000 
aircraft by the end of 1945, 
despite the fact that last 
month’s production — 8,000 — 
was the lowest monthly figure 
since last December. 

Charles E. Wilson, executive 
vice-chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, disclosed that 
July output was 499 below 
schedule, a situation partly at- 
tributable to absenteeism over 
the Fourth of July week-end 
and time lost through plant in- 
ventories. 

^ Requirements Met — The dis- 
crepancy between the schedule 
and the production was not the 
cause of particular concern 
among production people or 
the industry, since tactical re- 
quirements of the armed ser- 
vices are being met. 

June production was 8,049 
airplanes. The program calls 
for the output of 8,274 planes 
this month and unless unfore- 
seen difficulties arise the indus- 


try should be able to meet the 
schedule. 

► B-29 Production — Wilson 
disclosd that four more Boeing 
B-29 Superfortresses were 
made last month than were 
scheduled. In addition he re- 
ported that 103 fighter-type 
planes were sacrificed during 
July in favor of a cargo plane 
— not named — which was ur- 
gently needed by the military. 

The 5.9 percent production 
slump was explained by Wil- 
son in this way. He estimated 
that about 300 planes were lost 
because of the July 4 holiday 
and that some plants shut 
down July 3 and 4 with per- 
mission to take inventory. Ab- 
senteeism also figured in this 
loss. Another 151 planes actu- 
ally were built but were not 
counted, Wilson said, because 
of a decision to make modifica- 
tions at the plant instead of at 
modification centers and they 
were not counted. More and 
more modification work is be- 
ing done at the plants of origin 
to avoid delays in delivery. 


E. Wilson, vice-chairman of the 
War Production Board, last week, 
when he pointed out that produc- 
tion figures were lower than they 
could have been because of in- 
creased modification of planes for 
combat in the plants of the original 
manufacturers. This undoubtedly 
will tend to increase, with the net 
result that reduction in numbers 
of heavy bombers scheduled for 
production will be matched from 
the personnel standpoint by the in- 
crease in changes on the produc- 
tion line. 

Pan American Seeks 
Mass Overseas Trade 

Applies for CAB approval on 

new Latin-American rates 65 per- 
cent below current levels; orders 

60- and 80-passenger transports 

dependent on government go- 

Pan American Airways, seek- 
ing the initiative in the competi- 
tion for post-war overseas air 
traffic, last week announced the fil- 
ing for CAB approval of new low 
passenger and cargo schedules 
throughout Latin- America. J uan 
Trippe described the action, which 
cuts passenger rates about 65 per- 
cent on long hauls and cargo rates 
to one-half or less, as taking the 
lead boldly and not waiting many 
years for the normal cycle to carry 
through. 

► Delay Seen — The entire new 
schedule, intended to provide mass 
transportation for U. S. and Latin- 
American businessmen and vaca- 
tionists at levels competitive with 
surface travel, is dependent upon 
government go-ahead on substan- 
tial orders which PAA has placed 
for 60- and 108-passenger, land- 
based transports, capable of sub- 
stratosphere flying at 300 mph. 

The manufacturers and the num- 
ber of planes under contract are 
not disclosed but orders are de- 
scribed as increasing Pan Ameri- 
can’s present passenger capacity 
more than 100 times. 

► 3y 2 Cents a Mile — The new rates 
are as low as cents per mile 
and average 4!4 cents in contrast 
to the present average of 8%c. 
The new charge from New York 
to Buenos Aires would be $190.50 
compared with $561.35 now. Tam- 
pa to Havana is $17, formerly $31. 
Ne.w York to Puerto Rico is $81, 
formerly $181.35. They are based 
on travel sitting up. De luxe 
“roomette” accommodations on the 
same transports will increase mile- 
age rates 25 percent from the mass 
transportation charge. 


Cargo rates, also being filed for 
CAB approval, will average 25.4 
cents a ton-mile compared with 
the present 80 cent average. Three 
categories have been set up: No. 1, 
embracing most of the present 
types of cargo, and ranging from 
25 cents to 40 cents a ton-mile; No. 
2, new types of cargo at 15 cents to 
25 cents a ton-mile, and No. 3, 
also new types of cargo, at 10 cents 
to 15 cents a ton-mile. 

► Trade Balances — Juan Trippe 
sees the billion dollars spent abroad 
annually by American tourists be- 
fore the war multiplied by mass air 
travel on vacations to four or five 
billions that will contribute to the 
foreign trade of the nation. 

Congress Speeds 
Reconversion Bills 

Byrnes asks quick action on re- 
maining phases of measures to 
keep pace with Allied advances 
in Normandy and Russia. 
Congress, obviously prompted 
by the pace of Allied advances in 
Europe and inner turmoil in Ger- 
many, has speeded up its schedule 
to expedite demobilization and re- 
conversion bills to meet any con- 
tingency during the fall months. 


Unless unusual haste is shown, 
however, it probably will be sev- 
eral months before any legislation 
on these programs is approved in 
final form. 

War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes and leaders of both 
parties in Congress have urged 
quick action on legislation cover- 
ing the remaining phases of indus- 
trial conversion from war to peace. 

Legislation governing termina- 
tion of war contracts already has 
been passed and Robert H. Hinck- 
ley, former Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Air and more re- 
cently vice-president of Sperry 
Corp., has been nominated by the 
President to be director of the 
newly-established Office of Con- 
tract Termination. 

► Surveys Made — Studies are un- 
der way in both houses on legisla- 
tion for disposal of surplus war 
property, under which the present 
organization headed by W. L. Clay- 
ton is expected to be continued. 
It is now functioning under execu- 

Supplementing these studies 
will be legislation governing re- 
conversion of industry and demo- 
bilization of the armed forces, with 
a goal of full employment for 10,- 
000,000 soldiers and 20,000,000 
war workers. 
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AAF Maps Demobilization Plan 
For Aviation After Nazi Defeat 

Proposed adjustments, transmitted to Production Executive 
Committee of WPB, may give hint as to extent to which 
civilian plane manufacture may be resumed. 


Detailed plans for adjustment of 
the aircraft production program 
after the defeat of Germany have 
been transmitted by the Army Air 
Forces to the Production Executive 
Committee headed by Charles E. 
Wilson, executive vice chairman of 
the War Production Board. 

These plans are now being proc- 
essed by PEC and when completed 
should indicate the extent to which 
civilian plane production can be 
resumed. 

The fact that the plans have 
been prepared, although no hint of 
their content is given, is revealed 
in a written statement of Mr. Wil- 
son to the Murray War Contract 
Subcommittee of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, which has 
been conducting reconversion 
hearings. The statement will be 
released for general publication 
this week. 

► Some Plants to Continue — Selec- 
tion of plants to be retained in 
military production or in stand-by 
after the defeat of Germany now is 
being reviewed by the PEC and is 
characterized by Mr. Wilson in his 
statement as a task of great com- 
plexity. His main goal in this 
work, which indicates the reversal 
of emphasis in the war agencies, is 
to obtain the best balance among 
the following considerations: mili- 
tary security and post-war mili- 
tary utilization of the plant, effi- 
ciency in aircraft production, max- 
imum civilian output, possiblities 
for re-employment on a geographic 
basis, and elimination of bottle- 
necks in the re-expansion of civil- 
ian production. 

► Eases Ban on Civilian Craft — Mr. 
Wilson, generally represented as 
opposed to any program looking 
forward to peacetime operations, is 
disclosed in this statement as urg- 
ing that manufacturers be allowed 
and encouraged to begin develop- 
ment work on civilian aircraft 
even before the defeat of Ger- 
many, providing only that on- 
schedule output of military aircaft 
be maintained. 

The Wilson statement submits 
that plants whose schedules have 
been cut back to less-than-capacity 
output should be permitted to be- 


gin work on post-war planes, and 
that plants producing military 
planes should be granted the same 
prerogatives if war output is pro- 
ceeding on schedule, if no major 
design revisions are in prospect and 
if engineering man-hours are re- 
stricted to a level that will not in- 
terfere with war plane production. 

► Exceptions — He indicates that the 
only plants that could not partici- 
pate in this progam will be those 
“producing the newest and most- 
wanted tactical planes (e.g. the Su- 
p erfortess) They will be pushed 
to the utmost for some time if mili- 
tary requirements are to be met 
and no diversion of resources can 
be permitted in such plants, for 
some time. However, Mr. Wilson 
pointed out that there would be 
compensations in such a continued 
warplane schedule, since these 
plants will be perfecting their tac- 
tical models “which may give them 
an advantage in the post-war mili- 
tary aircraft field.” However, as 
he points out, most companies 
building these models are operat- 
ing other plants at which post-war 
development can be carried out. 

He warns that no advance blue- 
print can furnish a satisfactory so- 
lution for all problems to be faced 
at the end of the European war. 
PEC is proceeding with continuing 
studies of military requirements to 
fit them with estimates in general 
terms of what can be produced in 
civilian goods when the German 
defeat releases much of the na- 
tion’s productive capacity. 

► Program — Wil=on indicates in his 
statement that the old-line aircraft 
companies will be kept in produc- 
tion through the last phases of the 
war through a system of releasing 
together resources that comple- 
ment each other in production. Pre- 
war facilities which were engaged 
in other than aircraft production 
should generally be released first 
and remaining munitions produc- 
tion should be increasingly concen- 
trated in specialized aircraft plants. 
Then plants with a high degree of 
subcontracting will be released 
ahead of those with little or no sub- 
contracting. 

Wilson’s statement reveals gen- 



CIVIL AIR ATTACHE: 

Livingston Satterthwaite is the 
first State Department official 
named as civil air attache at a U. S. 
embassy. His new title points- up 
his duties at London. For five 
years he has dealt with aviation 
for the Department, both in Wash- 
ington and London. He is licensed 
as a private pilot. 


eral agreement with the ACCA on 
post-war policies of the nation and 

► A national airline policy should 
be formulated immediately, deal- 
ing with the extent of participa- 
tion in international air transpor- 
tation, the proposal that all first 
class mail and parcel post move 
by air, the extension of domestic 
air transport to smaller communi- 
ties, and the disposal of surplus 
warplanes. 

► Foreign markets can be as im- 
portant, if not more important, 
than the domestic market for 
transport planes. The foreign field 
will mean a market not only for 
planes but pilots, ground crews, 
branch facilities for American- 
built planes and, later, U. S. par- 
ticipation in foreign aircraft manu- 
facturing. 

► The best insurance against fu- 
ture aggression is a strong and 
healthy aircraft industry based on 
vastly expanded private plane 
sales. Employment in this field 
might reach that of the automobile 
industry. College pilot training 
could supply military pilots and 
stimulate demand for private 
planes. Disposal of private plane 
surpluses would encourage de- 
mand. Airfields, airstrips and ac- 
cess roads should be developed im- 
mediately after V-Day. 

► Army and Navy development or- 
ders should be given competent 
plane manufacturers released from 
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warplane production to insure en- 
gineering improvements. 

► One of the most important phases 
of post-war- air transport will be 
the large-scale use of planes by 
business firms and government 
agencies for speedy liaison re- 
quired for the most efficient pros- 
ecution of industry. 

Luftwaffe Thrown in 
To Slacken Retreat 

Nazis again using sizable num- 
bers of planes, which had been 
conspicuously absent on Nor- 
mandy and Russian fronts. 

There are mounting indications 
that the Germans again are using 
their air force in an effort to slow 
Nazi retreats on the Eastern and 
Western fronts. 

Fighters of the Ninth Air Force 
over the Normandy front have re- 
ported renewed Nazi aerial activi- 
ties in units specifically mentioned 
as large as 60 Focke-Wulf 190’s 
and Messerschmitt 109’s. Some of 
the Nazi fighters were carrying 
bombs, suggesting that the Ger- 
mans were trying to slip through 
for attacks on Allied tanks and 
other ground forces in the pattern 
used by the tactical air of the Al- 
lies. However, Allied air superi- 
ority has not been challenged suc- 
cessfully, and sorties running to 
the thousands are counted against 
German sorties in the hundreds. 

► Use 1,000 Planes in West— The 
Nazis are not believed to be able 
to put more than 1,000 planes into 
action on the Normandy front, the 
Low Countries and northwestern 
Germany. 

The Russians have reported a 
resurgence of Nazi air activity, par- 
ticularly on the East Prussian 
front, while massed fighter fleets 
again have been battering against 
American heavies in their renewed 
daylight attacks on the German oil 
network. They are not used in 
the great numbers massed in the 
early days of the air invasion, but 
are nevertheless in sufficient nu- 
merical strength to cause trouble. 
American heavies have been ham- 
mering the Leuna works at Merse- 
burg and oil plants at Ploesti in 
Rumania. 

News stories cleared from the 
Italian front spoke of Allied planes 
landing refugees and wounded 
from Yugoslavia, but it is probable 
that only improvised fields are be- 
ing used for these operations. 

► Air War in Pacific — In the Pa- 
cific, Southern Pacific operations 


were centering against Halmahera 
Island, some 400 miles south of 
Davao in the Philippines, while in 
the Central Pacific operations were 
being conducted from Saipan in 
support of ground operations 
against Tinian and Guam. 

Land-based operations mean 
that famed Task Force 58 can be 
regrouping for another of its light- 
ning strokes against the Japanese 
anywhere in the wide range of 
ocean between the Aleutians and 
Truk. Vice Admiral Marc A. 
Mitscher meanwhile forecast 
stronger Japanese opposition. 
Mitscher said pilots now flying 
from Japanese carriers are being 
used as gun fodder while more 
efficient flight crews are being 
trained in Japan. The enemy has 
plenty of aircraft, but seems to be 
lacking in first-class pilots, the Ad- 
miral said. 

It has been disclosed that Bell’s 
P-63 Kingcobra is replacing the 
P-39 in action. Probably the bulk 
of production will go to Russia. 
Official combat radius of the King- 
cobra is 50 percent greater than 
that of the P-39. Armament is 
substantially the same, with a 37 
mm. cannon firing through the pro- 
peller hub. 

Kingcobra Helps 
Pace Russian Drive 

Soviet Air Force getting bulk of 

Bell production of new improved 

Cobra model. 

The Bell P-63 Kingcobra is help- 
ing pace the Russian advances, it 
was disclosed last week with offi- 
cial announcement that the King- 
cobra is replacing the P-39 Aira- 
c obra in action. The Red Air Force 
is getting the bulk of the Bell pro- 
duction and the first version of the 
Cobra series has been extremely 
popular with the Russians because 
of the way it has fitted into their 
tactical operations. 

Armament of the two planes is 
essentially the same, with a 37 
mm. cannon firing through the pro- 
peller hub, two .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns firing through the pro- 
peller arc and wing .50-calibers. 
The Russians — and to some extent 
the Americans in the Pacific — have 
used the Airacobra as a ground 
support plane against tanks and 
artillery positions as well as a 
fighter. The Kingcobra has a 50 
percent greater operating radius. 
► Ceiling 35,000 Feet — The King- 
cobra version incorporates a low 
drag, laminar flow wing four feet 
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longer than that of the Airacobra. 
A new two-stage Allison 1,500 hp. 
V-12 engine with its fuel super- 
charger geared at one speed for 
medium altitude performance and 
a higher speed for high altitude 
work gives the plane a service ceil- 
ing of 35,000 feet compared with 
30,000 in the Airacobra. The horse- 
power rating is 300 greater in the 
Kingcobra Allison than the single 
stage Allison used in the Aira- 
cobra. Speed of the Kingcobra is 
officially rated at close to 400 mph., 
compared with 375 mph. in the 
Airacobra. 

The Kingcobra changes have 
added 700 pounds to the weight of 
the ship, and a four-bladed Aero- 
products prop distinguishes it on 
the ground from the three-blader 
on the Airacobra. 

Bendix Unit to Raise 
B-29 Parts Output 

Expansion of production of vital 
new equipment for the Boeing 
B-29 Superfortress is planned by 
Eclipse Machine Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., which, as the of- 
ficially appointed operating agency 
for the air forces, will take over 
operation of the Navy-Remington- 
Rand “N” plant at Elmira, N. Y. 

A joint announcement by Eclipse 
and AAF officers said production 
will get under way as soon as pos- 
sible on the new equipment devel- 
oped by Bendix and Eclipse in con- 
junction with AAF engineers to 
anticipate specialized global re- 
quirements of the long-range 
bomber. 

► Tapers Bombsight Production — 
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The Carl L. Norden Co., which has 
operated the plant as managing 
agent for the Navy since Nov., 
1943, now is gradually terminating 
in Elmira its production of Norden 
bombsights, due to fulfillment of 
the Navy’s current requirements, 
as recently announced. Norden took 
over management of the plant in 
Nov., 1943. 


Navy Gets 17 Army 
Air Installations 

Seventeen former Army air in- 
stallations have been transferred to 
the Navy Department in the past 
few months. In addition, the Navy 
temporarily is using five other 
Army airfields and AAF facilities 
at five naval installations have been 
transferred to the Navy. 

One question asked by Congress- 
men in the course of the House Se- 
lect Committee on Post-War Mili- 
tary Policy, of which Rep. Wood- 


rum (D. Va.) is chairman, and in 
hearings of appropriations commit- 
tees has been that of utilization of 
abandoned airfields by the other 
service. It was pointed out that 
wherever possible this has been 
done, but the full extent of trans- 
fers to the Navy has never been 
made public. 

► Facilities Transferred — Following 
is a list of the facilities transferred, 
with the former Army name given 
first and the new Naval title in 
parentheses: 


Fort Devens Army Air Field (Na 
val Auxiliary Air Facility, Ayer, Mass. 

Portsmith Army Air Field (Port 
smith, New Hampshire). 

New Bedford Army Air Field (Ns 
val Auxiliary Air Facility, New Bee 
ford. Mass.) 

Otis Field, Camp Edwards, Mass 
(Naval Air Facility, Otis Field, Mi 

Barnes Airport, Westfield, M 
(Same). 

Trumbull Field, Groton, Mass, i 
val Auxiliary Facility, Groton, Mi 

Harrisburg Municipal Aroort. 1 
Cumberland, Pa. (Navs 
New Cumberland, Pa.) 

Salisbury Municipal Airport. (Same). 
~ ■ •• Field, " 


acility, 


3, S. C. (Mar 
r Facility, Coni 


; Corp 


:, S. C.) 


Auxiliar 


nut Ridge, . 
Facility, Wal 


Twenty-Nine Palms Air Academy, 
Cal. (Naval Auxiliary Air Station, 
Twenty-Nine Palms, Cal.) 

County Airport, Cal. (Naval 


lary A 




Oxnard, C — 

San Nicolas Island, Cal. (Naval 
Auxiliary Air Station, San Nicolas. 
Island, Cal.) 

Corvalais Army Air Field, Corvalais, 
Ore. (Marine Corps Air Facility, Cor- 
valais, Ore.) 

Port Angeles Army Air Field, Port 
Angeles, Wash. (Port Angeles, Wash.) 

Temporary limited use of the fol- 
lowing installations by naval aviation 
is disclosed: 

Grayling Army Air Field, Grayling. 
Mich.; Petersburg Municipal Airport. 
Petersburg, Va.; Orchard Place Air- 
port, Park Ridge, 111.; Laurel Army 
Air Field, Laurel, Miss.; and Vichy 
Army Air Field, Vichy, Mo. 


ated at: Naval Auxiliary Air Stations 
t Shelton, Arlington and Quillayute, 
fash., and undesignated installations 
1 Mt. Vernon and Kitsap County, 



NEW WEST COAST HILLER-COPTER: 


Just released by Stanley Hiller, Jr., 19-year old 
Berkeley, Calif., inventor, are these pictures of his 
helicopter, described as the first such machine to be 
completed and flown successfully on the West Coast. 
(Aviation News, July 31, Page 12a). The young in- 
ventor, who was 16 when he started the project, is 
seen seated in the ’copter during a shop run of the 


machine's 90-horsepower Franklin engine and rotor 
mounts — minus rotors — and in the flight picture 
taken in the University of California stadium, where 
secret test flights have been under way since last 
May. Profile picture of the ’copter on a driveway 
shows the position of contrarotating rotors at the 
point of crossover. 
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FEDERAL DIGEST: 

DPC Adds $1,300,000 
To Higgins Contract 

Brings total commitment for 
New Orleans Commando plant 
to S3 1,000,000; summary of 
week’s activities in U. S. and war 
agencies. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 
Defense Plant Corp. has in- 
creased its contract with Higgins 
Aircraft, Inc., to provide additional 
equipment at the plant in New Or- 
leans manufacturing Curtiss Com- 
mandos. Approximately $1,300,- 
000 is being spent on additional 
machine tools and a building to 
house a drop hammer, resulting in 
an over-all commitment of about 
$31,000,000. 

Northrop Aircraft’s contract 
with DPC has been increased by 
approximately $60,000 to provide 
additional plant facilities at Haw- 
thorne. Over-all commitment is 
now about $4,150,000. 

► War Production Board said users 
of controlled materials may accept 
deliveries of aircraft aluminum 
rivets for use in production of air- 
craft components in excess of the 
limitations of t CMP Reg. 2 from 
July 1, 1944 to Dec. 31, 1944. How- 
ever, during that period manufac- 
turers are required to schedule 
their receipts of aircraft aluminum 
rivets in such a manner that by 
Dec. 31 their inventories will be 
within all of the inventory limita- 
tions. The Board said this was to 
provide a period of time for users 
to accomplish an orderly reduction 
of their inventories of aircraft 
rivets to practicable minimum 
working levels. 

To eliminate present difficulties 
in securing carbon dioxide for 
aviation fire fighting equipment, 
WPB has amended its regulation 
providing ratings for listed chemi- 
cals and other materials by adding 
gaseous, liquid and solid carbon 
dioxide to the list of affected chem- 
icals. 

► Special Tooling — A person who 
has the right to buy controlled ma- 
terials for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies under any reg- 
ulation of the Board may use his 
allotment number or symbol to 
buy such material to make special 
tooling for his own use, even if the 
special tooling will belong to his 
customer after the completion of 
the contract, WPB said. 

A revised edition of the "Critical 



DARE DEVIL: 

Luftwaffe opponents of Lieut. Col. 
Louis T. Houck, Army Air Forces, 
get a surprise when they meet this 
squadron commander of a Ninth 
Air Force fighter group in action 
over France. He invariably wears 
this horned helmet when flying. 


plating construction during wartime. 
► National War Labor Board unani 
mously upheld a directive order of thi 
Tenth Regional War Labor Board a 
San Francisco, which confirmed an ar 
bitrator's award of maintenance o 
membership and check-off, subject ti 
modification imposed by a court de 
cision in a dispute involving Consoli 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., Vultee 
Field. Company and UAW-CIO had 
— — itted a dispute c 

mbership afid e , - 

manent arbitrator urider the grie 
procedure. 7 ’ ' ‘ '/ 

NWLB Vacated and sef aside ; 


Willys-Overland Motors, Xhc„ plant at 
Toledo, which has since been discon- 
tinued. The company contended that 
the regional board erred in assuming 
jurisdiction and in setting aside a rate 
established through sound engineering 
methods in use before wage stabiliza- 


teenth monthly report 
National Labor Relal 
missed complaint agai 

S ue Corp., Buffalo, following charges 
ed by UAW-CIO finding that the 
company had not interfered with em- 
ployees’ self-organizational rights or 
discriminatorily discharged five em- 


ployees. 

Produc 


and maintenance em- 
ployees at Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., New Orleans, will vote for 
or against Aircraft Industrial Lodge 
1773, IAM-AFL. 

Board amended May 12 certification 
appropriate unit tool 


► War . 
contract t 

miscellanei 

tenant facilities at the Muroc Army 
Airfield, Los Angeles. 

force installations and bases within 
this country have been let in the ap- 
proximate amount of $2,546,000. 


Official Timer Writes 
Man’s Fight To Fly 

The evolution of .aviation from 
the early dreams of Leonardo da 
Vinci down to present-day heli- 
copters is presented in a new book 
Man’s Fight To Fly, by John P. V. 
Heimuller, president of Longines 
Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., who 
helped organize the Timing Con- 
test Board of the National Aero- 
nautic Association in accordance 
with chronometric specifications of 
the Federation Aeronautique In- 
ternationale of which he is chief 
timer. 

► Documental Photos — The 366- 
page chronology of aviation con- 
tains over 200 documental photo- 
graphs of world’s air records. One 
section of the book gives a compre- 
hensive historical chronology in- 
cluding brief sketches of the ac- 
complishments and contraptions 
built by those who have been fac- 
tors in the progress of aviation. 

Pictures and charts and sketch- 
es, both old and new, and feats of 
aviation pioneers form a valuable 
gallery picturing the. progress of 
man’s fight to fly. The author has 
personally, timed most of the out- 
standing flights about which he 
writes in the section of the book 
preceding the chronology- itself. 

The book not only makes inter- 
esting reading, but it is valuable as 
a reference work. It is published 
by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 

Electronic Flight 
Trainer Developed 

Development of an electronic 
flight trainer was 'disclosed by G. 
W. Vaughan, president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. in a discussion of im- 
portant contributions to aeronautic 
research and developments con- 
tained in his annual report to the 
stockholders. 

The advanced-type synthetic 
flight trainer embodies the Dehmel 
patents, Vaughan said, and is an 
electronic device which is de- 
scribed as so versatile that the 
flight characteristics of any single 
or multi-engine airplane may be 
readily simulated. It is one of the 
“electromatics” projects of Curtiss- 
Wright Development Division. 

► Important Factor — When fully 
developed, the new flight trainer 
is expected by the company to be 
an important factor in solving 
some of the complex problems of 
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Dummy Aircraft Used in Training: These airplanes won’t fly. They 
are replicas manufactured by Ballard Aircraft Co., of non-strategic 
material and are used for training purposes in which they have been 
valuable- in teaching aviation ordnancemen, for example, the procedure 
for arming and servicing carrier-based combat naval aircraft. 


aircraft operations by facilitating 
ground training of flight personnel 
as well as permitting pre-flight 
analysis of new types of aircraft 
while they are still in the experi- 
mental stages. 

RCAF May Expand 
Pacific Operations 

Indication that Canada is plan- 
ning greater participation in the 
Pacific war as the European phase 
nears its end is the fact that an air 
mission has been sent to the East 
Asia war zone, headed by Air Vice- 
Marshal L. F. Stevenson, of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, accord- 
ing to an announcement at Ottawa 
last week. Canada has had an 
RCAF squadron stationed in India 
for some years. 

Purpose of the mission will be 
“to acquire information which 
would be of use to the RCAF 
should it be called upon to oper- 
ate under climatic conditions with 
which it is not familiar.” 

► More to Follow — The mission is 
expected to make preparations for 
more RCAF squadrons in the East 
Asia theater and for trainees of 
the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan to be sent to the 
Pacific. Stevenson operated with 
RCAF squadrons in the Aleutians 
campaign. 

Other signs pointing to increased 
activity by Canada in the war 
against Japan is the sending of 
Canadian Army officers for train- 
ing to the Pacific area and the 
building up of naval strength on 
the Canadian Pacific coast. 

Navy Air to Spend 
22 Million on Coast 

Navy Department plans to spend 
about $22,000,000 for construction 
and improvement at Naval air 
training stations in Central Cali- 
fornia, with nearly half the alloca- 
tion marked for expanding facili- 
ties at the Alameda air station. 

Included in the building pro- 
gram are hangars, radio transmit- 
ter houses, gasoline storage facili- 
ties and class rooms. A large part 
of the funds will be used for en- 
larging living accommodations and 
expanding runways. 

► Allocations — The Oakland Naval 
auxiliary air station will receive 
$2,120,858 for improvements, and 
the rest will be distributed among 
13 stations where aviation ground 
and flight crews are trained for the 
Pacific fleet. 


Replicas of Planes 
Used in Training 

Craft built largely by Ballard 

from non-strategic materials. 

Little publicized, but highly im- 
portant activity of the Navy is the 
Special Devices Division which has 
designed replicas of combat air- 
planes for training personnel. 

Since being placed in production 
the aircraft arming replicas, wing 
gun installation trainers, radio in- 
stallation replicas, turret arming 
replicas and others have been valu- 
able in teaching aviation ordnance- 
men the best procedure for arming 
and servicing carrier-based combat 
naval airplanes. 

► Planes Duplicated — In appear- 
ance the replicas precisely dupli- 
cate the actual airplanes they rep- 
resent except for those portions 
omitted because they are not 
needed for training. All dimen- 
sions of the replicas conform to the 
blueprints for the actual airplane. 
The replicas weigh from 3700 to 
5700 pounds without their load of 
bombs and the weight of the crews. 
This weight is between one-fourth 
and one-fifth the weight of the ac- 
tual combat bomber. 

They are constructed largely by 
Ballard Aircraft Co., Inc., from 
non-strategic materials such as ply- 
wood, cold, rolled steel, mild steel, 
sheet iron, etc. The wheels, includ- 
ing tires, are produced from wood. 
Landing gear struts are ingenious- 
ly made from iron pipe. Their cost 
is below ten percent of the cost of 
the actual airplane. 

► Schedule — Construction time de- 
pends on the extent of the produc- 
tion line. Ballard, one of the larg- 
est producers, operates on a sched- 


ule of one per day and has turned 
out as many as two or three a day. 

Since starting some two years 
ago the Ballard Company is con- 
tinuing to produce quantities of 
Navy Douglas Dauntless, Grum- 
man Avenger and Curtiss Helldiver 
replicas, some of which have been 
sent to the Pacific and to England 
for training purposes. 

$12,883,347 Earned 
By C-W in 1943 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. showed net 
profit last year of $12,883,347 after 
taxes and depreciation and deduc- 
tion of $9,088,000 for post-war re- 
serve, less than one percent to sales, 
subject to renegotiation, if any. 

Major reasons for the lower ratio 
of profit to sales in 1943, compared 
with 1942, were given as (1) In the 
Airplane division fixed price con- 
tracts were largely completed early 
in the year and the rest of the year 
the corporation was operating 
under a cost-plus-fixed-fee ar- 
rangement; (2) With inventory ad- 
justments and termination in mind, 
substantial reserves were set up to 
cover contingencies; (3) Price re- 
ductions were made to the govern- 
ment during the year, thereby re- 
ducing the profit on all U. S. Gov- 
ernment fixed price contracts. 

► Reserve Built Up — Company 
notes that it is still building up a 
reserve for post-war expenditures 
and rearrangement of plant in the 
amount of $9,088,000, which is de- 
ducted from 1943 income and 
which when added to previous sim- 
ilar reserves, amounts to $24,311,- 
000. Part of this is post-war credit 
represented by an obligation of 
the government, proceeds of which 
will be available after the war. 
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Marines’ Air-Ground Integration 
Perfected for New Pacific Action 

Airmen of Corps are thoroughly trained in tactics and prob- 
lems of landing forces at Cherry Point, N. C., base in order to 
effect closest teamwork between flyers and ground forces. 


Marine Corps aviation is speed- 
ing the trend toward direct close 
support of ground troops, and a 
closer integration of air and ground 
will be seen as advances through 
the Pacific continue. 

Emphasis in Marine aviation 
now is toward use of planes in 
highly developed coordination 
with ground troops. This emphasis 
has progressed so far and so suc- 
cessfully that the Marine air com- 
mand would like invasion carriers 
from which Marine flyers can use 
their new methods of close support 
in protecting landing operations of 
ground forces. 

> New Tactics Developed — These 
new methods make it possible for 
Marine Corps flyers to give consis- 
tent close support to ground troops. 
Newsmen recently were given an 
insight into the operational tech- 
niques on a visit to the Marine 
Corps Air Station at Cherry Point, 
N. C., where officers of the Marine 
Corps who have been trained as 
naval aviators come to be trained 
as Marines. 

► Teamwork — When the flyers 
leave Cherry Point for the theaters 
of action, they have been welded 
into not only an air team, but also 
into a team with the Marines who 
fight on the ground. 

Contrary to general practice, 
Marine flyers work directly with 
air liaison officers in the forward 
areas. It means that Marines 
stopped on the ground by enemy 
strong points can call upon Marine 
air for quick and effective support, 
without waiting for the request to 
go through higher channels. 
f> Ground Tactics — Almost without 
exception, officers of the Marine 
Corps air arm in the rank of major 
or above have served at least sev- 
eral years as Marine Corps line 
officers. And now that the tremen- 
dous pressure of building a fighting 
organization in the Pacific has 
been eased, Marine Corps flyers 
who have lately won their wings as . 
naval aviators are being taught 
not only traditions of the Marine 
Corps but also are being schooled 
in operations of the ground soldier. 

For the first two years of the 
war, young Marine flyers went to 


the battle zones as naval aviators, 
having been through the same 
training as those pilots who went 
to the fleet. They had to become 
Marines in combat, guided and di- 
rected by older pilots with a Ma- 
rine background. This took time 
and cost lives. Now this indoc- 
trination is done at Cherry Point 
before wings, groups, and squad- 
rons go into action. 

► Esprit de Corps — The result is a 
closeness of spirit that is not to be 
found in other services, and this 
in turn has been worked out into 
a closeness of tactical operation 
that introduces new techniques and 
may well form a pattern for post- 
war training of air and ground 
units. It certainly warrants the 
closest study, because it brings 
aviation near the absolute in co- 
operation with ground troops — 
virtually into their laps. 

The Marines use every type of 
plane used by the Navy, in addi- 
tion to one diverted from Army 
production that is peculiarly fitted 
for Marine Corps use — the can- 
non-packing B-25. This mobile ar- 
tillery, which can pour forward 
fire from ten .50-caliber machine 
guns and a 75 mm. cannon into 
ground positions or enemy ship- 
ping, is attracting some of the best 
flyers of the Marine Corps because 
it can pinpoint the most difficult 
enemy targets with highly-de- 
structive artillery fire as well as 
with machine gun strafing and 
bombing. 

The Marines have always been a 
corps in which teamwork and close 
association and highly-trained 
units have paid dividends. Where 
the tendency in other services has 
been for the air and ground ele- 
ments to grow away from each 
other because of the diversity of 
their spheres of operation, the Ma- 
rines are bringing air to the ground 
and making it as much a Marine 
weapon as the rifle, howitzer or 
bayonet. They are taking a new 
specialty and welding it into the 
traditional Marine Corps specialty 
of landing and beachhead opera- 

► Boys Town — This training begins 
when pilots from the naval schools 


report at Cherry Point. They are 
sent for an intensive two-weeks’ 
ground indoctrination course at 
Camp Larkin, better known to the 
initiated as Boys Town. Boys 
Town is as close to a Pacific field 
camp as it can be made by Lieut. 
Col. Eugene B. Diboll, command- 
ing officer of the Marine Wing Ser- 
vice Squadron at Cherry Point, 
who saw service in the toughest 
days of Guadalcanal, and Lieut. 
C. F. McKenna, camp commandant. 
The course is complete with night 
marches, 35-mile “hikes,” landing 
maneuvers with air support dem- 
onstrations, demolitions, ground 
compass use, march security, field 
sanitation, mess management, se- 
curity of bivouac and judo, fox- 
hole making, and bayonet and 
knife fighting. 

Then they return to the $50.- 
000,000 air station to be formed 
into the air squadrons, into groups 
and into wings, the ninth and last 
of which now is organizing at 
Cherry Point. The B-25’s are go- 
ing into separate groups to be used 
as necessary throughout the Pa- 
cific. Other units are being organ- 
ized and trained for night fighting 
and for other specialized jobs such 
as transport operations. 

— W. G, K. 

Deny Report WASPs 
To Become Air WACs 

War Department officials con- 
nected with the program for the 
Women’s Airforce Service Pilots, 
denied rumors that there were now 
plans that the WASPs woultf be 
inducted into the WAC. They 
pointed out several major difficul- 
ties to doing this, including the 
difference in age range between 
the two services, and the difference 
in physical qualifications. The age 
limit of the WAC is set by law and 
includes 21 years to 50, whereas 
WASPs are 18% to 34 years of 
age. 

A spokesman for Rep. Robert 
Ramspeck whose Civil Service In- 
vestigating Committee recently de- 
feated a bill in the House and 
Senate to militarize and increase 
enrollment of WASPs, said it was 
within the law to make the WASP 
into flying Air WACs, but he 
doubted that such action would be 
taken in the face of Congressional 
disfavor over utilizing untrained 
women when there are trained 
Army flying instructors who do the 

Training of new WASPs was or- 
dered discontinued June 26. 
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Knudsen Proceeding 
Slowly With Changes 

Will try to get Materiel Com- 
mand close to business organiza- 
tion, but stresses no time limit. 

Merging of the AAF’s Materiel 
and Air Service Commands under 
Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen as 
the Air Material Services is pro- 
ceeding slowly with both com- 
mands retaining considerable in- 
dividual status at present. 

Gen. Knudsen, at his first news 
conference in Dayton, pointed out 
that there was no time limit for the 
reorganization, that he was going 
to try to get it as close to a busi- 
ness organization as possible and 
that eventually it would mean the 
consolidation of the commands, 
particularly of staff functions and 
elimination of overlapping and 
duplicating operations. 

► Points to Heavy Schedules — He 
was distressed at reports that the 
reorganization was an indication 
of immediate reconversion and cut- 
backs in aircraft production and 
pointed out that schedules still 
call for 100,000 airplanes this year 
and that projected schedules into 
1945 will show a greater total net 
weight. 

Under present plans he will 
spend four days a week at head- 
quarters here and the rest of the 
time on inspection trips. 

► May Step Up Production — While 
awaiting further steps in the 
merger, observers already have 
seen enough to indicate that the 
consolidation and the Knudsen as- 
signment mean a further step-up in 
the AAF’s aircraft production pro- 
gram if the war is prolonged. 

Knudsen believes reconversion, 
properly planned, can take place 
rapidly and regards disposal of sur- 
plus as the major postwar problem. 
He commented that it took about 
60 days to reconvert after the last 
war. This time he expects it will 
take about eight months. 

Pennroad Increases 
Airline Holdings 

Airline interests of the Pennroad 
Corp. have been materially in- 
creased by the purchase of 25,000 
shares of Taca Airways, S. A., 
common stock. According to the 
Pennroad semi-annual report, this 
acquisition cost $206,250. Control 
of Taca was recently acquired by 
Transcontinental and Western Air. 

Pennroad already holds 25,000 
shares Northeast Airlines common. 



FORMS OWN FIRM: 

Charles H. Gale, widely-known 
aviation writer, editor and pub- 
licist, has left Hill & Knowlton to 
establish Charles H. Gale and As- 
sociates to provide general indus- 
trial public relations counsel and 
research and editorial services in 
New York. A flyer since Jenny 
days, Gale was a founder and offi- 
cer of the Soaring Society of Amer- 
ica and the Aviation Writers Asso- 
ciation, is a member of Quiet 
Birdmen and the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences. Before going 
with Hill & Knowlton, Gale was 
with Fairchild. He is a former 
assistant editor of Aviation maga- 


Army Releases Data 
On ASC Controls 

40-foot board gives location and 
type of aircraft throughout U. S. 
and number sent overseas. 

Some of the workings of an in- 
genious control system by which 
the AAF's Air Service Command 
regulates its supply and mainte- 
nance operation have been dis- 
closed by the War Department. 

The administrative control room, 
which is the heart of the system, 
was shown to a group of aviation 
writers last May, although opera- 
tional details were then on the 
restricted list. 

► Charts and Maps — The room con- 
tains scores of charts, two large 
metal maps littered with mag- 
netized buttons and a 40-foot 
board with removable letters and 
numerals. The board gives the lo- 
cation and the type of Army air- 
craft throughout the United States 
and shows the numbers sent to our 
overseas forces as well as to Allied 
air forces. It showed by a recent 
check that the AAF has more than 
80,000 aircraft. 


An important part of the board 
shows the records of planes in the 
United States which are divided 
into those flyable and those 
grounded, the reason for grounding 
and the length of time ground- 
ed. The chart shows that last 
Fall combat planes grounded in 
the United States for parts was 9.6 
percent, but that it is now less than 
3.5 percent. In overseas theaters, 
the figure is even lower. 

► Maintenance Records — Other 
charts show: expected life of a 
combat plane is 12 months: cost 
of maintenance is 12% percent of 
combat plane’s total cost; more 
than 500,000 persons — civilian and 
military — work for the Air Service 
Command: a big bomber can get in 
no more than 24 hours before a 
major maintenance job is needed: 
tire wear on steel mat runways is 
only 50 percent of normal; about 
275,000 dropable fuel tanks went 
to the Eighth and Ninth Air Forces 
this year; ASC stocks 500,000 
separate supply items but hopes to 
reduce this figure to 300,000 by 
standardization; ASC shipped 
nearly a million pounds of techni- 
cal supplies a day to overseas air 
forces in the first quarter of 1944; 
ASC overhauls 7,800 engines a 
month and has rebuilt 120,000. 

These figures point up the neces- 
sity of maintaining aircraft pro- 
duction at a high figure. 

Reports flow in endlessly to the 
administrative control room, by 
mail and over a 40,000-mile tele- 
type system. They come from 
ASC's 12 large depots across the 
country, from installations on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
from the theaters of operations. 

Fixed Base, Feeder 
Discussions Planned 

Questions of fixed base and feed- 
er line operation as well as future 
aviation flight training will be dis- 
cussed at the Aug. 18-19 meeting 
of the Eastern Information Coun- 
cil, Aeronautical Training Society 
at Parks Air College, East St. Louis, 
111. About 27 of the 64 ATS 
schools will have completed cadet 
training quotas by that time. 

► Discussions — Speakers will in- 
clude Eugene Fryhoff, Missouri 
aviation commissioner; Thomas 
Flaherty, City of St. Louis aviation 
division; Sam Armstrong, aviation 
editor, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
J. Wendell Coombs, president ATS; 
Carl Anderson, assistant vice- 
president of Embry-Riddle Co.: 
and Oliver Parks, president of 
Parks Air College. 
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DPC Forms Surplus 
Plane Sales Units 

32 centers designated for han- 
dling craft; 17 fields to be used 

as storage depots. 

Defense Plant Corp. last week 
created a division known as the 
Surplus War Aircraft Division, 
headed by James A. Garfield, 
which will work with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in 
processing sale of surplus planes. 

DPC also has designated 32 sales 
centers for the distribution of sur- 
plus planes and revealed that 17 
fields will be used as storage de- 
pots in the preliminary phases of 
the program. 

► Sales Centers — The sales centers 
are handled by established fixed 
base operators at key aviation cen- 
ters throughout the country. 
Others will be added until all vital 
aviation sections are covered. The 
32 designated are only those with 
whom arrangements have been 
completed. 

The Pogue Aircraft Surplus Ad- 
visory Subcommittee recently rec- 
ommended to Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administrator W. L. Clayton 
that fixed base operators be des- 
ignated sales agents for surplus 
planes in the personal use classi- 
fication, with established indus- 
try practices of commissions and 
quantity discounts being given to 
encourage intensive speedy dis- 
posal of the surplus in this cate- 
gory, both to move the surplus and 
to heighten interest in private fly- 
ing. 

► Mostly Trainers — So far the bulk 
of declared surplus is in the train- 
er classification, and light train- 
ers have been moving from sur- 
plus steadily. Large numbers of 
primary trainers in the 165 hp. and 
220 hp. class also have been trans- 
ferred to surplus. Chief outlet for 
these planes probably will be oper- 
ators of flying schools, since they 
are expensive for the personal 
flyer to maintain and operate. 

All planes sold through DPC are 
being disposed of on an “as is” 
basis, as recommended in the 
Pogue report. Full information on 
the planes is being issued by the 
CAA through regional offices. Tem- 
porarily, at least, a bid basis is 
being used in the sale of the planes, 
although the Pogue report suggests 
modification of this procedure in 
the interest of speed in disposal. 

Following is a list of the various 
sales and storage centers and CAA 
regional offices: 



MIDCENTRAL AREA HEAD: 

Col. N. S. Talbott, who has been 
War Department representative at 
the Hummer Manufacturing Co., 
aircraft plant taken over by the 
Army Air Forces after labor diffi- 
culties, has been appointed super- 
visor of the Midcentral Procure- 
ment District of the AAF Materiel 
Command. He succeeds Col. John 
G. Salsman, who has received an 
overseas assignment. 
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25 Firms to Exhibit 
AtN.C.AviationWeek 

Exhibits by more than 25 manu- 
facturers of over 40 lines of air- 
craft and aviation accessories are 
planned in connection with the first 
annual North Carolina Aviation 
Week, Aug. 14-20 at Charlotte. 

Lieut. Col. Frank E. Dawson. 
North Carolina wing commander 
of the CAP heads the general ar- 
rangements committee, and major 
events of the week will include an 
assembly of the wing, the annual 
convention of the Carolina Aero 
Club, a meeting of the Southeast- 
ern Chapter of the 99ers, confer- 
ence of airport operators and a 
post-war aviation planning con- 
ference. 

y AAF to Participate — Army Air 
and ground forces from North 
Carolina fields and stations will 
participate in the various pro- 
grams which will emphasize North 
Carolina as the birthplace of avia- 
tion through the Wright Brothers 
flights at Kitty Hawk, as a center 
of civil and military aviation now 
and a promising area for post-war 
development of private and com- 
mercial flying, 
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NORTHROP 


BLACK WIDOW 0 6/ Night Fighter 


• locomotive, the Black Widow has 
fighter speed. Yet it’s sweet to 
handle, safe to fly. It’s hard to spin 
from even the tightest turns. It takes 
off fast . . . lands so slowly jf sets down 
safely in the dark on small fields. 

The Black Widow is built on- four 
years of battle knowledge and long- 
recognized Northrop skill and crafts- 

And as the Northrop group is pro- 
ducing the new P-61 for this year’s 
battles . . . Northrop is pioneering still 
more advanced planes for tomorrow. 


Today, at Hawthorne, Northrop is 
turning out another “first". . . the first U. 
warplane designed specifically 
for night fighting! 


The Black Widow carries a skipper 
and a crew ... is the largest, most 
powerful fighter plane ever built. 

It can “smell out” enemy planes in 
the dark like a hound dog — hit them 
“from nowhere” with the shattering 
power of 20 millimeter cannon and 50 
calibre machine guns. 

With the range and heft of a me- 
dium bomber, the power of a Diesel 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT. INC. • NORTHROP FIEID. HAWTHORNE. CAUFORNIA • MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL INC. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


Beech Model 18 Popular Choice 
For Feeder Line Equipment 

Twin engine monoplane frequently specified in route applica- 
tions; order for 50 for post-war delivery placed by Oliver 
Parks; returning Beech-trained pilots expected to influence 
commercial operators in favor of craft. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


.A fair portion of the feeder line 
applications on file with CAB 
specify Beech Model 18 twin- 
engine monoplanes as proposed 
standard equipment. Oliver Parks 
has placed an order for 50. The 
company hopes the Board will rule 
favorably on single-engine planes 
for feeder lines, which would make 
the famous Model 17 biplane eligi- 
ble also. 

In addition to these prospects on 
the airlines, Beech will have a good 
market in the upper quality class 
for fixed base operations, for busi- 
ness executive use, and for private 
operation by men of -means who 
have had war training in Beech 
planes and like them. Returning 
Beech-trained pilots continuing in 
that profession will influence many 


commercial operators in favor of 
either or both models. 

► Design Changes Unlikely — De- 
spite much talk about the rush for 
new post-war airplane designs, 
several companies feel that their 
engineering has been so sound that 
their current models cannot be 
basically improved at this time. 
Beech is one of those companies. 
Advance orders confirm their posi- 
tion. The first Model 17 biplanes 
were built in 1934, a decade ago, 
and the Model 18 two-engino mono- 
plane dates back to seven years 
ago. Of course, constant improve- 
ments have been made on all vari- 
ations of these two models. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. plants at 
Wichita are occupied to capacity 
with war work. This work divides 


into two projects: (1) Production 
of wing assemblies, including na- 
celle and landing gear, for the new 
Douglas A-26 attack plane; and 
(2) Model 18 for Army and Navy 
in several variations. Two Beech 
enterprises have been stopped for 
the time being: One is the Model 
17 biplane, and the other is the 
twin-engine wooden trainer for the 
Army. 

> Quality Plant — Beech's plant, 
like its airplanes, has the look of 
quality, though it is small as major 
war plants go. All of'it is privately 
owned, except one flight hangar, 
and the steel production line fram- 
ing, jigs and other accessories in 
that part of the plant given" over to 
the A-26 wings. 

The company figures .it can use 
its entire plant after the war, in 
production of its two plane models 
for the civilian market, for peace- 
time military demands, and for ex- 
port. (Beech planes have been sold 
in about 25 foreign countries.) If 
the government does not have a 
place to store the A-26 production 
line facilities, immediately after 
war work stops, Beech figures 
they can be removed to the flight 
hangar, which belongs to the De- 
fense Plant Corp. 

► Post-war Program — The fact that 
Beech will offer existing basic de- 
signs does not mean that they have 
no new post-war projects. It can 
be assumed that they have. It can 
be assumed also that they have non- 
-aviation durable goods in mind, in 



Beech Models Sought for Feeder Line Equipment: 

At left: a Model 18, twin engine low wing metal 
monoplane, the type used in a quick survey of the 
West and Alaska, shortly before Pearl Harbor. The 
Model 18 can work at extremely high altitudes, car- 


ries two multiple lens cameras and oxygen equipment. 
Model 17 biplane at right, an outstanding single en- 
gine stall-resistant type. Company officials hope single 
engine craft will be approved by CAB for feeder 
operations, which will make the Model 17 elidible. 


AVIATION NEWS . 



Remember this great aerial photo which recently appeared in the newspapers? 
And other aerial shots showing the destruction rained on enemy installations 
and ships? 

This photo, as probably were the others, was made with a Fairchild camera. 
For virtually all American-made aerial cameras used by our armed services bear 
this famous camera name. 

For years prior to the war, Fairchild cameras were used extensively for explor- 
ing, charting, mapping and other uses where extreme precision is required . . . 
as well as for military needs. Thus, when war brought a demand foe precision 
cameras in overwhelming numbers in an incredibly short period of time, the 
responsibility for producing them rested almost solely on Fairchild . . . for no 
other organization had the engineering background and the many skills essential 
for producing these truly precision cameras. 

It is from such an organization . . . pioneers and leaders in the most exacting 
branch of the photographic sciences . . . that one naturally would expect the 
outstanding camera developments in the days to come. 




88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard. Jamaica l, N. Y. • New York Ofjice: 475 Tenth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 

THE STORY OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY IS THE S T O It A' OF FAIlirHII.D CAMERAS 
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case the demand for aircraft does 
not fully occupy their facilities. 
About 40 per cent of Beech’s work 
is done by subcontractors. Thus, 60 
per cent of their present volume 
would fully occupy present plants. 

Rural manpower supply is good 
around Wichita; attitude of work- 
ers is excellent; and the city is 
practically on the geographical 
center of the United States. Inland 
communities, managements, and 
workers are pleased with the sam- 
ples of industry the war has 
brought them, and they would like 

► Could Produce Big Planes — 

Beech says aircraft is their busi- 
ness, and you can guess they won’t 
make anything else unless it is 
necessary. Their large assembly 
buildings have a span of 140 feet 
and a height of 25 feet in the clear. 
This means they could produce big 
airplanes with very little change. 
And they don’t say they won’t 
do it. 

While Beech was expanding 
their production rate to perhaps 50 
times the 1940 rate, they also de- 
veloped an incentive pay plan 
which, they say, gives workers the 
lowest wage rate, the highest take- 
home, and the biggest grins on pay- 
day in the entire industry. The 
Beech incentive system has been 
adopted by some other sections of 
the industry. Off the record, in 
Washington, WPB officials say the 
Beech system is not in operation 
throughout industry because most 
managements and all labor unions 
fear it as a precedent. 

► Uses Lot System — Mostly because 
of the large number of types in 
process, Beech uses the lot system 
rather than straight line produc- 
tion. Parts are built in groups of 
20, 50, or more, and put in position 
storerooms alongside the production 
line. When an airplane reaches that 
position, these parts are installed 
in it. A moving production line was 
thought unnecessary and expen- 


sive. All the planes in Beech's sta- 
tionary line are moved at the same 
time, in about 25 seconds, at the 
end of a shift, or before a meal 
•period. The stand-still line per- 
mits the direct connection of air 
and power lines, and the men can 
sit on regular benches convenient 
to the work, which does not move 
away from them. 

Something like 400 of the bi- 
planes, and about 60 monoplanes 
were built and sold before the war. 
The biplane was tapered off when 
war came, and the all-metal 
highly versatile, monoplane was 
stepped up and is in heavy produc- 
tion. The F-2 photographic plane 
was used by the Army in hurriedly 
mapping the entire western part of 
the United States, and Alaska, 
shortly before Pearl Harbor. Lo- 
cation of the Alcan Highway was 
first scouted on the resulting maps. 
The Chinese have used the AT-11 
gunner bomber trainer for actual 
bombing. One of the Beech models 
performs certain functions with 
fighter missions, requiring great 
speed and agility. 

► Officers — Walter Beech, president 
and chairman of the board, served 
in World War I and has over 10,000 
hours in the air. He has more than 
80 approved type certificates. Dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, 
his planes have won many prizes 
in all parts of the world. In 1929, 
Beech delivered about one-quarter 
of all the airplanes built in this 
country. 

John Pomeroy Gaty, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, joined 
Beech in 1937. Gaty is a Cornell 
graduate and has an impressive 
background of engineering and 
.sales management behind him. He 
is a lieutenant commander in the 
Naval Reserve and has a commer- 
cial pilot’s license with instrument 

Olive Ann Mellor (Mrs. Walter 
H.) Beech, secretary-treasurer, 
was office manager and secretary to 


the president of Travel Air Co. — 
that was Walter Beech. She assist- 
ed in founding Beech Aircraft Co. 
in 1932. She is a member of the 
Kansas State Aviation Commission, 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce 
and Women’s Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation. 

CAA Adds Technical 
Information Section 

In line with its proposal to per- 
mit private flyers and aircraft 
owners to do routine maintenance 
and repair work on their own 
planes, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has established a technical 
information section in each of its 
79 district offices. 

► Bulletins — This section will make 
available technical bulletins and 
other data on all types of aircraft, 
engines and instruments. Mainte- 
nance and repair bulletins issued 
by manufacturers will be on file. 


Beech Lineup 

► Air Forces AT-7, long range 
navigation trainer, all metal, 
low wing, retractable gear, 
twin rudders; powered with 
two P. & W. 450 hp engines; 
crew of five; chart table, aperi- 
odic compass, stabilized draft 
sight for each of three students, 
celestial navigation dome for 
sextant readings. AT-7A is the 
seaplane version. 

► Air Forces AT-10, low-wing 
wood monoplane, retractable 
gear; two 280 hp engines, 
known as Beech model 26, not 
now in production. 

► Air Forces AT-11 advance 
bombing and gunnery trainer; 
same as AT-7, but with flexi- 
ble guns and bomb racks for 
instruction of three-four men; 
has bomber nose. 

► Air Forces C-45 and C-45A, 
personnel transport; equip- 
ment similar to commercial 
airliner, including anti-icing 
and de-icing devices. 

► Air Forces F-2 photographic 
plane equipped for high alti- 
tude, carries two multiple lens 
mapping cameras mounted in 
tandem inside cabin; also oxy- 
gen equipment. 

► Navy JRB-1, -2, -3, and -4, 
special observation and utility 
planes, similar to C-45. 

► Air Forces YC-43 and Navy 
GB-1 and GB-2 biplane single- 
engine transports (Beech Mod- 
el 17S), similar to commercial 
450 hp models. 


20 
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Revenue Can Be Increased 

by Every Pound Saved 


Year 



BOOTS 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


» STANLEY R. SHATTO 
MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING 
TINENTAL AIR LINES 


'Through lessons learned in the 
modification of heavy bombers for 
the Army Air Forces and in the 
greater utilization of our commer- 
cial equipment for the transporta- 
tion of materiel and personnel nec- 
essary to the war effort. Continen- 
tal Air Lines is placing increasing 
emphasis on the elimination of un- 
necessary weight. We estimate that 
the actual revenue per pound per 
year derived from our Lockheed 
Lodestars is $112.00 and that every 
pound saved not only represents a 
comparable increase in earning ca- 
pacity, but provides additional 
transportation for missions vital to 
the war.” 


UP TO 60 LBS. PER PLANE SAVED BY BOOTS NUTS 

pe of military 


> Being all metal, I 
TOUGHER and SAFE 
as LIGHTER. 

■ Can be used over and t 
• "Outlast the plane.” 


Now used on every t; 
aircraft. 

Will be standard on commercial 
planes after Victory. 

Approved by all government 
aviation agencies. 


BOOTS WING-STYLE HEX NUT 

(W6S 8-321 The 



descriptions and comparisons of 
civil and military aircraft. 

► Recent Claims Analyzed — In 
company releases it is a pretty safe 
bet that the absolute top figure is 
used, and the result is sometimes 
misleading. In Lockheed’s state- 
ment announcing the P-38 J some 
months ago it was mentioned that 
the new model was powered by 
two 1,600 hp. Allison engines, a 
rating 50 percent higher than the 
engines on the original P-38 (1,150 
hp.). The engines on the P-38 J 
have a takeoff rating of 1,425 hp. 
Compare this with Allison’s own 
statement in their announcement 
of the 50,000th engine about four 
months ago, which said that en- 
gine No. 1 of the V-1710 series was 
rated at 1,000 hp., whereas engine 
No. 50,000 was rated at 1,800 hp., 


THE AIR WAR 
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SUPERFORTRESS AT INDIA BASE: 

With one of the huge B-29’s in the background, some of the Ini 
and women who helped build the great airport are shown as 
about their present work of keeping the fields clear and read 
by the giant aircraft used in the bombing of Japan. 


Confusion on Horsepower Output 
Due to Engines’ Varied Ratings 


Commentator explains War Emergency Power categories and 
why one engine may be labeled with several sets of perform- 
ance figures. 


Recent announcements of the 
Double Allison engine with top 
ratings approaching 3,000 hp., and 
of the building of production test 
cells at Pratt & Whitney’s East 
Hartford plant capable of handling 
engines up to 4,000 hp., when the 
appetite for giant power packages 
now or soon in the works which a 
few years ago would have seemed 
fantastic. 

However, when an aircraft en- 
gine is stated to be of 1,500, 2,000 
or 3,000 hp., what does it actually 
mean? It so happens that, despite 
the classic definition of one horse- 
power being the ability to lift 33,- 
000 pounds one foot in one minute, 
engine horsepower is one of the 
most relative things in the world. 
► Engine Ratings — For example, an 
aircraft engine may be rated at 
1,400 hp. for takeoff at sea level; 
this may be 10 to 15 percent higher 
than the horsepower for normal 
operations. As altitude has a very 
definite effect on horsepower, this 
same engine may have a rating of 
1,100 hp. at 25,000 ft. with super- 
charger in “high,” for maximum 
continuous cruising power (such as 
used on a long-range escort mis- 
sion, in the case of a fighter). The 
same engine may turn up 1,450 hp. 
at 20,000 ft. in so-called military 
power for combat (maximum 15 
minutes), or 1,600 hp. at 27,000 ft. 
with War Emergency Power (for 
5 minutes only — to be used in ex- 
treme military emergencies; 
W.E.P. includes water-injection 
and other all-out devices and 
measures). 

This is the stuff combat pilots 
need to know as a life or death 
matter, but engineers and aviation 
fans also find these things of in- 
terest, among other reasons as g 
help in evaluating the claims of 
company spokesmen and adver- 
tisements, and in understanding 





AIR STRATEGISTS OF SOUTHWEST PACIFIC MEET: 
Planners and executors of the air war against Japan are shown here as 
they met for the first time since Lieut-Gen. Kenney’s new air army, Far 
East Air Forces, was formed, embracing Maj. Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead’s 
5th Air Force and Maj. Gen. St. Clair Streett’s 13th. Left to right: 
Whitehead, Kenney and Streett. 


creased shortly to nearly 170 hp. 
per cylinder, or 2,000 hp. (The 
Daimler-Benz 603 is in the same 
class as the Griffon.) By the use 
of higher octane fuel the ratio may 
be ultimately raised to 200 hp./cyl- 
inder or 2,400 hp., as this engine 
reaches its full de velopment. These 
figures make the announced 2,200 
hp. for takeoff of the 24-cylinder 
H-shaped Napier Sabre engine (in 
the Hawker Typhoon and Tem- 
pest) quite conservative (less than 
100 hp. per cylinder). It is quite 
likely that this engine is now pro- 
ducing far more than the original 
announced figure. It also serves as 
a reminder that there are other 
yardsticks as to engine efficiency 
than the horsepower-per-cylinder, 
such as weight-to-horsepower, dis- 
placement-to-horsepower, etc. 

► American Radials — On this basis 
the announced takeoff hp. ratings 
of the Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp 
(R-1830, 14-cylinder, 1,200 hp.) 
and Double Wasp (R-2800, 18- 
cylinder, 2,000 hp.) appear con- 
servative. The same goes for the 
Wright Cyclone 14 (R-2600, 
1600/1700 hp.) and Cyclone 18 
(R-3350, 2,200 hp.), which as their 
designations indicate (2,600 equals 
cubic inch displacement, R mean- 
ing radial) are larger than the cor- 
responding P & W engines. 

Improved versions of the 1830, 
the 2600 and the 2800 are now in 
production, with at least 10 per- 
cent greater takeoff hp., while for 
short bursts, water-injection, by 
improving cooling and cutting 
down detonation, may add an ad- 
ditional 15 to 20 percent. Similar 
improvements will boost the 


horsepower of American liquid- 
cooled models, bringing the Allison 
V-12 to 1,500 hp. plus, and the 
24-cylinder V-3420 to 3,000 hp., 
and the Packard Merlin to 1,750 
hp. 

► Still Larger Engines — Other 
countries have 18-cylinder radials 
in production which may be ex- 
pected eventually to have approxi- 
mately the same ratings as our 
P & W and Wright engines. These 
include the British Centaurus, the 
German B.M.W. 802, and the Jap- 
anese Sakae 25. 

Much larger power-plants are 
on the way, however. These in- 
clude H-type with 28 cylinders, 
which may ultimately develop 
4500/4800 hp. or more. Another 
type is the four-row radial of 
which the new French Gnome- 


Rhone 28-cylinder engine is a good 
example. This has four rows of 
seven cylinders and fan-assisted 
cooling, and was developed from 
the Gnome-Rhone 14-cylinder 
(1,600 hp.) and the 18-cylinder 
engine of 2,200 hp. The 28R is said 
to produce some 3,700 hp. at 20,- 
000 feet. It is quite likely that one 
of the Pratt & Whitney engines 
which is expected to be handled in 
the 4,000 hp. test cells is of this 
type, with similar types believed 
to be under development in Ger- 
many and probably in England as 

Navigator 

59-Plane Red Ace 
Got 48 with P-39 

The top Allied ace of the war, 
credited by the Russians with 
shooting down 59 Nazi planes, shot 
down 48 of these planes while fly- 
ing in a Bell P-39 Airacobra, Bell 
officials said they have been noti- 
fied. He is Lieut. Col. of the Guards 
A. I. Pokryshkin. 

Nine other Red Air Force aces 
have shot down more than 20 Nazi 
planes each in the Airacobras, ac- 
cording to figures given Bell Air- 
craft Corp. by Lieut. Gen. L. C. 
Rudenko, chairman of the Russian 
Purchasing Commission in this 
country. 

► Favorite Soviet Plane — Half of 
the American planes sent to Russia 
have been Airacobras, a top fav- 
orite with the Red Air Force, in 
large measure because of the 37 
mm. cannon mounted in the nose 
of the ship for use in ground straf- 
ing as well as in aerial combat. 



CHINESE HUTS HIDE U. S. PLANES: 

American warcraft undergoing repairs are stored in these carefully 
camouflaged structures in a dispersal area in China. A Chinese soldier, 
with fixed, bayonet, is shown standing guard as mechanics repair craft. 
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Finance Corp., special representative 
for Defense Plant Corp., and nego- 
tiator for the War Department. 

J. H. Bourdon, former procurement 
supervisor for Glenn L. Martin Co., 
is manager of Adel Precision Prod- 
ucts Corp.’s new engineering service 


office opened in Baltimore. Adel also 
announced that George R. Pizzaro, 
former western sales manager for 
an electric refrigerator manufac- 
turer, will manage their new engi- 
neering service office at Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 

Hugh C. Robbins, former director of 
Waco Aircraft Co., subcontract divi- 
will direct the new Waco ter- 


John B. Walker 

facturing company. His headquar- 
ters will be in New York. Prior to 
joining United, Walker headed 
Transcontinental & Western Air’s 
traffic department in Kansas City. 
He is the author of several aviation 
books and a director of the Aviation 
Association of Greater New York, 
the Airlines Terminal Corp., of New 
York, and is a member of Mayor La- 
Guardia’s special events committee 
and consultant to the Museum of 
Science and Industry in New York. 

James A. Wooten has been appointed 
cargo traffic manager of American 
Airlines, Inc., 
succeeding M. D. 
Miller, who re- 
cently was elect- 
ed southern 
regional vice- 
president of the 
company. 
Wooten has held 
executive posi- 
tions with ground 

eleven years prior to^joining Amer- 
ican in 1943. 

C. Bedell Monro, president of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, has been 
appointed chairman of the Airlines 
Division of the National Industrial 
Information committee, a group of 
American business men. 


RUSSIANS AT FAIRCHILD CAMERA PLANT: 

New photographic developments at Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corp.’s plants in New York are inspected by three high-ranking officers 
of the U. S. S. R. Navy. Russian air forces have been users of Fairchild 
cameras and other aviation instruments for many years. Pictures, left 
to right, are: N. Lebedev of the Soviet Embassy at Washington; Lieut. 
R. P. Bickford, aide to Rear Admiral G. S. Bryan of U. S. Navy hydro- 
graphic office; Commodore-Engineer V. I. Orlovsky, senior engineer of 
the U. S. S. R. Navy hydrographic office; Commodore E. G. Glinkov, 
deputy chief of the Russian Navy hydrographic office; F. V. Krummrich, 
Fairchild export sales division; and Commodore B. V. Alexeev of the 
Soviet Embassy. 


PERSONNEL 


Frank N. Kneclund has joined the staff 
of Aviation Associates, Chicago, as 
special consultant on renegotiation 
and termination of war contracts in 
the aviation industry. Kneeland has 
been examiner for Reconstruction 


John B. Walker, assistant to the vice- 
president of United Air Lines in New 
York, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Air- 
craft Accessories Corp. of Kansas 
City, Kan. Walker has been a di- 
rector of Aircraft Accessories for the 
past two years and now will di- 
rect the present and post-war sales 
program of the aircraft manu- 


Georgc J. Newman, former manager 
of the Fort Worth Division of Con- 
solidated Vultee 
j Aircraft Corp., 
has been named 
vice-president of 
the Globe Air- 
craft Corp., of 
[ Fort Worth, and 
i that capacity 
| will have charge 
p r o d u c - 
i. Globe is 
1 completing i t s 
first wartime assignment, building 
twin-engined AT-lO’s, and now is 
well advanced on several other 
projects, including building the nose 
section of the Curtiss Commando. 
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DZUS for simplicity 


A quarter turn and -click 
the Dzus spiral slot fas- 
tener is open or locked 

Today, more than ever before, the simplicity 
of the Dzus design is the main reason for its 
wide acceptance in the aviation industry as 
the dependable fastener. It's easy to install, 
quick to operate. No knobs or gadgets inter- 
fere with its swift operation. No special tools 
required to open or close the Dzus spiral slot 
fastener. Vital points on the modern airplane 
requiring frequent inspection and servicing 
are instantly accessible. This helps slash 
maintenance costs. 
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minations division. Walter H. Miller, 
former chief of facilities section, 
subcontract division, was promoted 
to fill the vacancy created by the 
transfer of Robbins. 

Major Vernon M. Dennison, after two 
years’ service with the Army Air 
Forces, has been released and has 
returned to Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines where he will serve as co- 
ordinator of production scheduling 
in the maintenance and overhaul de- 
partment. 

Brig. Gen. Field Harris, a veteran Of 
the Solomons air war, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Division of 
Aviation, U. S. Marine Corps, suc- 
ceeding Brig. Gen. Louis E. Woods, 
who has been assigned to the field. 
Major J. Barnes will serve as city 
traffic manager for Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines at Pittsburgh after 
having been “on loan” to the Air 
Transport Association for the past 
two years, where he worked directly 
with the Air Transport Command 
in the administration of priorities. 
He served as a liaison officer be- 
tween the air forces and the nation’s 
commercial airlines. 

Maurice H. Crim has been appointed 
to the newly created position of su- 
perintendent of 
commissary for 
Braniff Airways. 
Crim joined 
Braniff in 1939 
as a cargo hand- 
ler and was pro- 
moted to trans- 
portation agent 
and later first 

of commissary at 
the Braniff, Dallas, base. He will su- 
pervise food service and passenger 
requirements in his new position. 
William K. Swigert, manufacturing ad- 
viser for Curtiss-Wright Corp., pro- 
peller division, has retired after 15 
years’ active service. Swigert joined 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., in 1929 
as vice-president and manager of the 
St. Louis Gipsy Engine plant and 
later joined Curtiss-Wright. 

Vice Admiral John H. Towers, formerly 
chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, and currently Deputy Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific Fleet and 
Pacific Ocean Areas, was awarded 
the Legion of Merit for his services 
as Commander Air Force, Pacific 
Fleet. Admiral Towers was one of 
the first three officers assigned to 
aviation duty. 

Brig. Gen. Lyman P. Whitten was pre- 
sented the Legion of Merit by Maj. 
Gen. O. P. Echols, for “exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding services as di- 
rector of base services and chief, Air 
Services Division, Office of the As- 
sistant Chief of Air Staff, Materiel, 
Maintenance and Distribution. 


THE news VIEWS — 



C. Edward Leasure 


C. Edward Leasure, chief exam- 
iner of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, is a man whose position, 
coupled with good humor and deep 
interest in aviation have made him 
well known and respected through- 
out the air transport industry. His 
main job with the CAB is to keep 
its Proceedings Division, which 
handles all types of cases, running 
smoothly, but of late he has been 
an informal ambassador of good 
will for the Board, filling speaking 
engagements throughout the coun- 
try. 

He is a native Washingtonian, 
born on New Year's Eve, 1899. He 
attended public schools there and 
received a B.S. in Civil Engineer- 



DSM FOR AAF GENERAL: 
Lieut Gen. Millard F. Harmon 
(left), commanding general of 
U. S. Army Air Forces in the 
South Pacific, is awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal by Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold (right) in Wash- 
ington. 


ing from Catholic University in 
Washington in 1921. After serving 
as an engineer with several trans- 
portation companies and with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
he joined the legal section of the 
ICC in 1928. The following year he 
received an LLB. degree from 
George Washington University. He 
served as an ICC examiner until 
1935 when he was transferred to 
the ICC’s Bureau of Air Mail. 

► Helped Set Up CAB Machinery — 
In 1938, when the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority was established, 
Leasure assisted in setting up the 
machinery. As an examiner he 
handled many of the early “grand- 
father" cases. In 1939 he became 
Chief of the Board’s Formal Pro- 
ceedings Section. He was made 
Chief of the Proceedings Division 
in 1940 and advanced to the newly 
created position of Chief Examiner 
in 1943. 

In his present position, he is in 
charge of all formal and informal 
proceedings, reviews all examiner’s 
reports, is responsible for prepara- 
tion and release of the Board’s 
opinions and maintains liaison with 
other governmental departments. 

Leasure (rhymes with pleasure) 
lives in Washington with his wife 
and six children, two sons and four 
girls, ranging from 4 to 14 years, 
all of whom have flown. He pre- 
fers to spend most of his spare time 
reading and talking about aviation. 
He admits he likes golf, but says he 
can’t find time to play. On Sunday, 
he and his entire family turn to 
agriculture as members of a garden 
club in Virginia. 


TELLING THE WORLD 


• Lockheed Aircraft Corp. pre- 
miered its airshow during July over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The program is being staged by Wil- 
liam N. Robson, CBS’s staff pro- 
ducer and director, and stars Her- 
bert Marshall of the screen. Stephen 
Longstreet is author of the original 
scripts, while John McIntyre is an- 
nouncer. The comedy-mystery series 
is entitled “A Man Called X” and is 
heard from 6:30 to 7 p.m. PWT on 
Mondays. It will be heard soon over 
the Blue Network from 7:30 to 8 
p.m. PWT on Saturday nights. 

• William R. Boyd, formerly western 
manager for the Curtis Publishing 
Co., has joined the staff of the War 
Advertising Council as associate co- 
ordinator on sponsorship activities. 
Until recently, Boyd was with the 
Air Transport Command, flying the 
north and south Atlantic routes for 
two years. He will serve on a vol- 
unteer basis. 
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Gmitwruj 


THE WOILI'S QUEST Kill LAMEST MANUFACTURERS OF BROACHES AND BR0ACHIN6 MACHINES 


what has this to do with broaching? 


That depends upon how you look at it. 
Pictured here is a crude, two wheeled cart, still used 
in transportation. The wheel is a pretty commonplace 
thing these days — yet the wheel, as time has proved, 
was one of the most revolutionary inventions for the 
comfort and convenience of Man. In its rudimentary 
form it took heavy loads from Man’s back and gave 
him greater mobility. As a means for utilizing the tre- 
mendous energy of falling water, the water wheel har- 
nessed nature to turn other wheels — to grind corn and 
to power the earlier machines which in turn allowed 
Man to work less . . and produce more . Almost 
unrecognized it exerted a profound influence on our 
lives and habits. In modern streamlined transportation 
— railroad, automobile, airplane — the wheel enables 
man to have far greater pleasure in the world about 
him, vacationing and visiting with friends both near 
and far. Actually, civilization has sprung from the ruts 
of countless wheels. 


§o, too, with Broaching . . . from a primordial type of 
drilling to present day precision production, Broacliing’s principles have 
been amplified until they now cover the entire metal-working field. Just as 
the use of the wheel expanded from the crude vehicle stage to its present use 
in diverse sizes and shapes ... in intricate machinery making countless tools, 
machines, and vehicles for Man’s even greater comfort and convenience . . 
just so will Broaching become an increasingly powerful influence in making 
machines to turn out more and better and cheaper products to lessen Man’s 
work and increase the joy of living. 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 

ALTINIZED 

PISTON RINGS 

PISTONS... PINS... 
HARDENED AND GROUND PA 


Every McQuay-Norris part in modem air- 
plane motors is backed by 34 years of ex- 
perience and progress in precision manu- 
facture. Today the world’s largest makers 
of aircraft motors are availing themselves 
of our broad background of metallurgical 
development, heat treating, clinical re- 
search and engineering design. Your 
inquiries are invited. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Transfer of U.S.-Owned Plants to 
Peacetime Work Urged by Wilson 

APB chairman tells Murray subcommittee of major contribu- 
tion to future of country in program; urges conservation of 
plane makers’ skills through establishment of human aircraft 
production reserve. 


The future growth of the country 
will be aided by the transfer of 
large government-owned plants to 
peacetime pursuits, Charles E. Wil- 
son, chairman of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, has told the Murray 
War Contracts Subcommittee of 
the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. He urged that the new- 
found skills of workers be main- 
tained as a human aircraft produc- 
tion reserve. 

Long-range policies toward the 
government-owned airplane plants 
arise from the fact that most of 
these plants are situated in areas 
that have never been centers of 
metal-working industry. Mr. Wil- 
son mentions Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Wichita and Atlanta, and he cites 
the newly trained industrial man- 
agement and labor, and the com- 
munity’s trade and services built 
up at least partly in scale to the 
increased population and income 
in urging that these new industrial 
facilites and skills be transferred to 
peacetime pursuits. 

► Hopes to Avoid Ghost Cities — 
“The democratic development of 
our country will be aided if we can 
find peacetime industries for these 
new centers and we will avoid the 
harmful effects of creating ghost 
cities,” Mr. Wilson asserted. 

A policy of working with and 
encouraging interests desiring to 
create new enterprises to continue 
activity now being carried on by 
the government-owned airplane 
factories, together with coopera- 
tion with Chambers of Commerce 
and Committees for Economic De- 
velopment and with established 
firms in other regions that want to 
extepd their production to these 
communities is urged. 

► Complicated Job— But this pro- 
gram cannot' be handled by the 
War Production Board alone or 
even in major part. It involves, 
Mr. Wilson suggests, credit ar- 


rangements, transport facilities, 
raw materials supplies and other 
factors concerning a number of 
government agencies which re- 
quire a positive overall policy. 

This policy would coincide with 
the interests of the Air Forces. As 
I understand it the Army Air 
Forces wishes to retain ownership 
of the great government-owned 
bomber plants because they are 
strategic in maintaining prepared- 
ness after the war. In some cases, 
the Army will wish to keep these 
plants in partial production. In 
every case, the Army will wish 
to lease all or part of the fa- 
cilities to responsible private en- 
terprise. This will serve the pur- 
pose of keeping in the community 


the industrial know-how and 
skilled labor force which have been 
built up during the war — the main 
requirements for a speedy resump- 
tion of mass aircraft production 
when required by the Army. Even 
if in some cases the Army may re- 
quire keeping the plant intact, thus 
making it impossible to convert to 
non-aircraft production, it will be 
desirable to develop other indus- 
tries in these areas in order to re- 
tain in the community the indus- 
trial basis required to bring the 
war plants into production quickly 
and speedily.” 

) Vulnerability Factor — It is ap- 
parent that Mr. Wilson recognizes 
the impracticability of transferring 
aircraft production from plants 
situated in sections vulnerable in 
time of war but advantageously 
situated for a variety of reasons 
for normal production. This was 
one of the major points of Under- 
secretary of War Patterson before 
the Murray Subcommittee. 

But the statement of the Aircraft 
Production Board chairman did in- 
dicate that it might be advantage- 
ous both for aircraft manufacturers 
and the country if manufacturers 
did examine new enterprises of va- 
rious kinds for these inland plants. 
Wilson’s suggestion indicates that 
the government, recognizing the 
economic impracticability of these 
inland plants for normal produc- 



PATTERSON TRIES B-29 TUNNEL: 

Undersecretary of War Robert P. Patterson emerges from the tunnel 
connecting two sections of the Boeing Superfortress. Patterson inspected 
the huge bomber at the Wichita Boeing plant. 
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LARGEST CURTISS PROP: 

This 16- foot, eight-inch propeller 
is now in quantity production at 
the Caldwell, N. J., plant of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. The hollow steel 
propeller, largest in quantity pro- 
duction in this country, is designed 
to absorb approximately 3,000 hp. 
It has been under development for 
three years. 


Glider Repair Depots 
To Be Set Up by U.S. 

A repair depot for gliders 
damaged during maneuvers with 
equipment to cost several million 
dollars, is being set up by Com- 
monwealth Aircraft, Inc., at Kan- 
sas City, where the company has 
been manufacturing military 
gliders for two years. 

The company’s glider construc- 
tion program was completed July 
1 and the company is engaged now 
in retooling for the repair pro- 
gram, H. R. Goss, plant manager, 
revealed. 

► U. S. Furnishes Equipment — Goss 
said a new working force would 
be required immediately for the 
program, and that equipment 
needed to fulfill the new contract 
will be furnished by the govern- 
ment. This is the first disclosure 
that a glider repair program is be- 
ing carried out, since gliders gen- 
erally have been considered ex- 
pendable in military operations. 

The repair depot will be at the 
former American Royal Livestock 
Pavilion, which was converted for 
the glider manufacturing program. 
Commonwealth, a subsidiary of 
Empire Ordnance Corp., of New 
York, also operates a factory at the 
Kansas City Fairfax Municipal 
Airport. It is a successor to the 
Rearwin Airplanes and Engines 
Corp. 


tion processes, is at least consider- 
ing making their use economically 
feasible. Certainly aircraft com- 
panies would be best suited to op- 
erate such a plant with prepared 
plans for reconversion, even 
though the peacetime product they 
manufacture in these plants be 
something not related to aircraft. 

Mr. Wilson, on whose shoulders 
has fallen the major burden of co- 
ordinating the aircraft program, 
also told the Murray Subcommit- 
tee that a war mobilization plan for 
the aircraft industry should be 
prepared that in scope would far 
outweigh anything heretofore car- 
ried out. “With the experience we 
have had,” he said, “I am sure that 
this plan, both in its overall size, 
and in its detail, will be far su- 
perior to anything we had at the 
outset of this war.” 

Ideas Pay $22,000 

Lockheed Patent Remuneration 
Plan for employees has brought 
payment of $22,000 to eleven Lock- 
heed workers in the first distribu- 
tion made under the plan. The 
payments are in addition to those 
made under the company’s work 
simplification plan. Under the 
patent remuneration plan, em- 


ployees are given a fixed share in 
all profits the company receives 
from licensing inventions to other 
companies, the company said. 

B-17 Flies 1134 Hrs. 
Without Overhaul 

Four Wright Cyclone engines 
mounted in a Boeing B-17 Flying 
Fortress have set a new record for 
sustained performance, flying 1,134 
hours and 15 minutes without 
overhaul. Official service reports 
to Wright Aeronautical Corp. show 
the four engines were removed for 
overhaul after breaking by 59 
hours the previous mark recog- 
nized by the Air Service Com- 
mand. 

The previous record, 1,075 hours, 
was set by another Cyclone-pow- 
ered Fortress at Roswell, N. M. 
The new mark was set at Tyndall 
Field, aerial gunnery school at 
Panama City, Fla. 

► 47 Days in Air — In setting the 
record, the Fortress flew a total 
distance of 200,000 miles, spending 
more than. 47 days of full time in 
the air. In all, three Fortresses 
have passed the 1,000-hour mark 
with all four engines operating 
without overhaul. 


ORVILLE WRIGHT SEES 50,000th CECO CARBURETOR: 

Chandler-Evans Corp. celebrated a 50,000 production mark in its manu- 
facture of carburetors for the armed services recently. Examining 
the carburetor are, left to right, Dr. Orville Wright, Col. Edward A. 
Deeds, chairman of the board of National Cash Register Co., and B. H. 
Gilpin, Ceco vice-president. 
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ty/iese MOTOR MOUNT 


Take thousands of terrific explosions 
per minute in the greatest power plant ever 
devised . . . add the sudden stresses of pulling out 
of power dives— the twists of combat maneuvers, the 
str'ains of holding a dead engine . . . and you get some idea of 
the world’s number one vibration dampening job. 



JLhis problem is licked on many planes 
today by the' motor mount shown 
above. Our work is a contribution to 
the engineering of the core assembly; a] 
series of steel plates bonded together 
and to the core by rubber in such a way 
that it passes all Air Corps tests for 
adhesion and shear rate. 


This example suggests our ability to 
handle rubber-to-metal adhesion and 
may indicate to you new applications 
for postwar products. We will be glad 
to place our engineers and laboratory 
at your disposal. 

Write for the IDEA chart and sug- 
gestion blank. 


THE CONNECTICUT HARD RUBBER CO 


4 2 2 EAST STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PRE-TESTED 
AND PROVED ! 



FOR MODERN AIR TRANSPORTATION AHEAD 


MADE TO THE RIGID 
SPECIFICATIONS OF 
U. S. ARMY AND 
NAVY ENGINEERS 


The miracles of engineering that have made possible the 
age of flight are repeated in the perfection of the fuels 
and lubricants developed to meet the needs of aircraft. 
Mid-Continent was called upon to produce oils for the 
U. S. Army and Navy and our Allies. D-X Aviation Oil 
is the result. Now available— subject to military priority— 
for civilian use. Inquiries invited. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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J. & H. Financing 
Assailed Jt>g Union 

Members told that $15,000,000 
stock sale plan fails to protect • 
their rights. 

The $15,090,000 stock sale plan 
of Jack & Heintz Co. is “unbe- 
lievably undemocratic and unpro- 
tective of your rights,” the 
Machinists Union has told its mem- 
bers who are “associates” in the 
Jack & Heintz plant in the Bed- 
ford suburb of Cleveland. Despite 
this attack by the union, William 
S. Jack last week claimed $9,000,- 
000 had been subscribed by em- 
ployees of the company. 

As pointed out in Aviation 
News (July 24, Page 32), the 150,- 
000 shares being sold at $100 a 
share will be held under a voting 
trust for a period of 10 years, and 
it is this proviso that is most 
heavily attacked in a message 
sent Jack & Heintz employees by 
Matthew DeMore, president of 
District 54, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. Jack is a for- 
mer business agent of the union. 

► Analyzed by Law Firm — DeMore 


said that the plan had been ana- 
lyzed at the request of. the union 
by the law firm of McAfee, Gross- 
man, Hanning and Newcomer, spe- 
cialists in corporate finance. Com- 
pany had net worth of $354,010, 
according to the Apr. 30 balance 
sheet. Jack and his partners, 
Ralph M. Heintz and William R. 
Jack, have assigned themselves 
50,000 fully paid and non-as- 
sessable shares, which alone carry 
the right to buy additional securi- 
ties which may be issued. 

The union asserts that the part- 
ners are receiving, for their ex- 
perience and asset value of $354,- 
010, the equivalent of what would 
cost the employees $5,000,000. It 
points out also that subscriptions 
are binding regardless of total; 
that the “sketchy prospectus” fails 
to show great managerial ability in 
the present operation of the com- 
pany; that, “it is one thing to oper- 
ate successfully when there is no 
competition, when the government 
is the sole ultimate customer, does 
nearly all the financing and fur- 
nishes nearly all the facilities, and 
it is quite another thing to oper- 
ate successfully under competitive 


conditions which will prevail after 
the war. . . .” 

► Limited to Employees — Sale of 
the stock is being rigidly limited 
to employees who are residents of 
the state of Ohio. 

Jack termed the union criticism 
“unfair” and predicted that it 
would not halt the sale of the bal- 

Convair Converts 
Plane as Ambulance 

Completion of design and test 
conversion work on an ambulance 
version of the Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator Express has been com- 
pleted at the Fort Worth plant and 
a conversion program from addi- 
tional models will be started at 
modification centers, it was learned 
last week. 

Fifteen demountable litters, each 
of which can be removed for use 
in the field, are fitted in the plane, 
each with special installations to 
provide oxygen readily available 
to wounded passengers. With lit- 
ters removed, canvas troop benches 
provide seats for 32 persons, mak- 



CANADIANS REVAMP BABY FLAT TOPS: 

Carrier escort ships are being modified, to meet new 
British and American specifications in Vancouver’s 
Burrard drydock. Ships come in from active service 
or from American yards and modifications, chief of 
which is steam-heating all guns so they can perform 


in any climate, are made. Another important change 
is in lengthening the decks 15- feet making new deck 
length 46 5 feet. In picture on right two sections are 
in place. Photo on left shows testing of sights on twin 
Oerlikon guns, installed on the vessels at Vancouver. 
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ing the plane available for use as 
an air ambulance, cargo or trans- 
port plane. 

It also is reported that consider- 
ation is being given to a plan to 
convert many of the Naval Air 
Transport Service PB2Y3 Corona- 
dos from cargo to ambulance 
planes to bring back wounded 
from France. 

Ask Extension of 
Labor Recruit Plan 

WPD headquarters urges wide- 
spread adoption of workers' pro- 
gram. 

In-plant labor - management 
committees proved so successful in 
recruiting labor in aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries through in- 
dividual manpower recruitment 
programs conducted by workers 
already on the job, the War Pro- 
duction Drive headquarters is ask- 
ing other industries to attempt the 
same campaign. 

War Production Drive offered as 
examples the plan at Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Buffalo, where an 
individual recruiting contest was 
held for one week. Each em- 
ployee who secured a new worker 
received $5 in War Stamps after 
the newcomer had worked for 30 
days. In addition, a $100 War 
Bond was offered to the employee 
who brought in the most recruits. 
Badges were awarded for recruit- 
ing more than five persons. 


► Introduction Blanks — Waco Air- 
craft Co., Troy, Ohio, recruited 
more than 200 workers by issuing 
introduction blanks prepared by 
the committee with a list of types 
of jobs available. 

High urgency programs are be- 
ing urged to put these drives into 
operation within their plar\(| and 
communities. 

New Republic Bonus 

An employee incentive bonus of 
40 percent for the four -week pe- 
riod between June 10 and July 7 
has been paid by Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., the company reveals. 
Employees’ earnings for the period 
are equivalent to five and one-half 
weeks’ pay for four weeks’ work. 

Aggregate of bonuses paid in 10 
periods of four weeks each now 
totals 215.5 percent, or 48 Vs weeks’ 
pay for 40 weeks’ work, reflecting 
manhour savings in meeting pro- 
duction quotas. 

Gets Navy Order 

Two types of automatic pilots 
will be manufactured by Lawrance 
Aeronautical Corp., of Linden, 
N. J., under contracts recently 
signed with the Navy. Lawrance 
is engaged in research work for 
other governmental agencies, ac- 
cording to the company’s president, 
Rowland Burnstan, supplementing 
previously completed research and 
developmental work in the instru- 
ment field. 



NEW USE FOR BELLY TANK: 

Almost as versatile as the ground forces’ "jeep” is the auxiliary gas tank 
of the AAF. The latest version of its use is this twi n-seater speed boat 
built from two salvaged Lockheed P-38 Lightning tanks by Sgt. George 
C. Hills (right), attached to a Consolidated B-24 Liberator group in 
southern Italy. The "put-put” was devised from parts of a wrecked 
Italian bomber. Cruising speed figures are "confidential” but are evi- 
dently not excessive. 



DIRECTION INDICATOR: 

This neto direct reading magnetic 
direction indicator is being made 
by the Autoflight Corp., of Bur- 
bank, Cal., and is being extensively 
used on military equipment. The 
company reports it is the only 
product of its kind currently avail- 
able in the United States. The 
azimuth pointer rotates in front 
of a standard 3 Vi inch luminous 
dial with characteristics that result 
in quick response and high stability 

New Willys Orders 

Contracts for production of parts 
for the Curtiss C-46 Commando 
and the Curtiss SB2C Helldiver 
have been awarded the aircraft 
division of Willys-Overland Mo- 

Approximately 5,000 fuel tanks 
12 feet long and three feet in diam- 
eter and 1,000 vertical stabilizers 
are to be built for the Commando 
and an undisclosed number of 
carburetor air intakes for the Hell- 
diver. Willys has been building 
wing sections for the Chance 
Vought F4U Corsair for the last 
two years. 

P&W Wasp Shift 

Production of. the 600 hp. single- 
row Wasp at the East Hartford 
plant of Pratt & Whitney has been 
stopped and the balance required 
during the war will be built by 
licensees. 

Production ended after 19 years 
manufacture of this model, 
originally built in 1925 with an 
output of 410 hp. It was the Wasp 
that broke the horsepower bottle- 
neck that then existed and started 
the trend to the higher air-cooled 
horsepower engines used in mod- 
ern combat planes. 
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Again Simmonds pioneers . . . this time in the de- 
velopment of a successful hydraulic fuse for the 
positive protection of vulnerable hydraulic lines. 


What the manufacturers and 
users of hydraulic systems have 
long been looking for — a safety 
shut-off device to protect the sys- 
tem from complete failure in the 
event of a ruptured line — is now 
available in the Simmonds Hy- 
draulic Fuse for aircraft hydraulic 
systems and for various industrial 
applications. 

The function of the Simmonds 
Hydraulic Fuse can be likened to 
that of the electric fuse. Neither 
fuse affects normal operation of 
the system. But when the flow in 
either circuit becomes excessive, 
the fuses act to shut off the lines 
they protect. 

Quickly installed, the Simmonds 
Fuse is light in weight (approxi- 


mately 3 oz.). It operates success- 
fully regardless of variations in ei- 
ther oil viscosity, pressure, or rate 
of flow. Also, it is not affected by 
back pressure, surges, or large a- 
mounts of air left in the system by 
incomplete bleeding. Of the quan- 
tity measuring type, it is intended 
for two-way flow lines. Successful 
installations of the Simmonds Fuse 
as a delayed action restrictor valve 
have also been made, greatly sim- 
plifying hydraulic cylinder design. 

All parts manufactured in ac- 
cordance with AN specifications, 
the Simmonds Fuse is being speci- 
fied for many of America’s leading 
aircraft. For further details on 
its construction, installation, and 
sizes, write today foe free folder. 


SIMMONDS EQUIPMENT 
FLIES WITH EVERY TYPE 
OF ALLIED AIRCRAFT 

Automatic Engine Controls 
Push-Pull Controls 
Hydraulic Accumulators 
Hydraulic Fuses 
Chronometric Radiosondes 
Spark Plugs 

Self-Aligning Rod-End Bearings 
Fasteners and Clips of 
Specialized Design 



New York 20, New York 


Customer Service Offices: Dayton • Washington . Hollywood ■ Montreal 
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Manufacturing Plants: New York • Vermont ■ California 




. 


On April 17, 1944, TWA’s new Lockheed Constellation 
hung up the record of 6 hours 58 minutes for non-stop 
flight, Burbank, Calif., to Washington, D. C. Average 
speed: 330.17 M.P.H. 

Constellations, developed for Transcontinental and 
Western Air Lines by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
are going direct to the Army Air Forces Materiel Com- 
mand for the duration. But when the war is won, they 
will carry 57 passengers coast-to-coast on regular nine- 
hour flights, or fly to London and Paris overnight. 

Flight characteristics of the new giants of the air 
are matched by advances in the Link Trainer— which 
teaches instrument flying on the ground... safely, with- 
out cost of lives or gasoline. 

TWA inaugurated Link training March, 1938. Links 
are now in operation in Kansas City, Chicago, New 
York, Burbank and Washington. Captains take Link 
refresher courses every month; co-pilots receive 20 
hours of Link time in basic, 20 hours in advanced 
courses. TWA has given Link training to 900 commer- 
cial transport pilots, to 500 other pilots under the War 
Training Service Program of the C.A.A. 

When you travel on United States air lines, you 
know that your pilot is trained, in case of need, to fly 
by instruments alone. 


.1 MUTCHLER, checks a "Ict-dourn" chart with 
! flying. Formerly Link Instructor for the 
d many o] the Ferry Command pilots who 
series oj bombers overseas. 


LINK AVIATION DEVICES, INC. 

BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


INK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., Gananoque, Ontario, Canada 
Link Trainers, Aviation Sextants, and other products contributing 
to the sajety oj Jlight 


WHEN WRITING YOUR SERVICE MAN, USE V' MAIL ~ ,T G0ES BY AIR 
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FINANCIAL 


Sale of Aviation Officials’ Stock 
In Own Firms Reported by SEC 

Disposal of 1100 shares of Pan American Airways by two vice- 
presidents and director, and Cessna changes, feature trading 
by air executives in equities of their companies. 


Sales of 1,100 shares of Pan 
American Airways System capital 
stock by three officials of the com- 
pany featured airline “insider” 
stock trading during June, accord- 
ing to reports made public by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 

John C. Cooper and Samuel F. 
Pryor, Jr., vice presidents, reported 
sales of 300 shares each, reducing 
their holdings to 1,142 shares and 

1.000 shares, respectively. Robert 
Lehman, a director, sold 500 shares, 
leaving him an ownership of 1,000 
shares at the close of the month. 

► Frye Buys TWA Shares — Jack 
Frye, president of Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., filed a report 
covering the purchase of 290 shares 
of his company’s common stock 
during May. At the end of that 
month, Mr. Frye owned 3,494 
shares of TWA common. John C. 
Franklin, a vice president of TWA, 
sold 82 shares in June, reducing his 
holdings to 150 shares. 

Thomas Wolfe, vice president of 
Western Air Lines, Inc., sold 200 
common, giving him a balance of 

5.000 shares in his portfolio at the 
close of June. 

► Braniff — Charles E. Beard, vice 
president of Braniff Airways, Inc., 
bought 200 Braniff common on 
June 8 and sold a like amount on 
June 15, leaving his holdings of 
1,195 shares unchanged at the close 
of the month. 

A late report filed by Edwin 
White, a director of Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., showed the purchase of 
100 shares of the company's com- 
mon in April through exercise of 
warrants. His holdings at the 
month end were 300 shares. 

► Lockheed — Among the aircraft 
manufacturers, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. led the group with sales of 
2,550 shares of the capital stock by 
Robert E. Gross, president, and 
sales of 691 shares by C. S. Gross, 
vice president. President Gross’ 
holdings at the end of June 


amounted to 31,361 shares, while 
C. S. Gross held 7,000 shares. Har- 
ry L. Dunn, a director of Lockheed, 
bought 100 shares, which repre- 
sented his entire holdings in the 
company at the end of June. A re- 
port for May filed by Mac Short, a 
vice-president, showed sales of 200 
shares, leaving his ownership at 
1,301 shares. 

R. J. Lindquist, vice-president of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., sold the 200 
shares of common stock held in his 
portfolio and bought 100 shares of 
Class A stock, which made up his 
entire holdings in the company at 
June 30. 

► Solar Aircraft — Officials of Solar 
Aircraft bought 2,900 shares of the 
common stock during June and 800 
shares of the Preferred A stock. 
Edmund T. Price, president, pur- 
chased 1,000 common, increasing 
his holdings to. 21,629 shares. In 
addition, Mr. Price owned 300 Pre- 
ferred A at the close of June. Ralph 
E. Rollins, a director, increased his 
holdings to 1,000 common through 
purchase of 900 shares. Ray E. 
Craig, an officer and director of the 
company, bought 800 common and 
500 Preferred A, giving him an 
ownership of 1,800 common and 
900 Preferred A at the month end. 
L. D. Bowman, an officer, bought 
200 common, raising his holdings 
to 400 shares. Mr. Bowman also 
holds 50 Preferred A. William W. 
Clary, a director, bought 300 Pre- 
ferred A, which represented his 
ownership in the company at June 
30. 

Lawrence D. Bell, president of 
Bell Aircraft Corp., sold 4,010 com- 
mon, reducing his holdings to 
16,001 shares. Charles L Beard, 
vice president and secretary, sold 
100 shares, leaving him 580 shares 
at the close of the month. 

► Bellanca — G. M. Bellanca, princi- 
pal stockholder of Bellanca Air- 
craft Corp., bought 600 common, 
increasing his holdings to 66,400 
shares. John H. Jouett, a director, 


sold 400 shares, his entire holdings 
of Bellanca common. 

Isaac M. Laddon, executive vice 
president of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., sold 7,800 common, 
leaving him 6,120 shares June 30. 

The SEC. reports show that 
Dwight S. Wallace, vice president 
and treasurer of Cessna Aircraft 
Co., became principal stockholder 
of Cessna through a stock transfer 
of 25,001 common on June 1 and a 
stock dividend of 25,001 shares on 
June 15. Mr. Wallace’s holdings at 
June 30 consisted of the 50,002 
shares. The shares apparently came 
from the block of stock he held 
jointly with Dwane L. Wallace, 
president and general manager of 
Cessna, since the SEC reports show 
that the 50,002 shares held jointly 
were transferred out of the ac- 
count on June 1. 

► Stock Dividends — Several other 
officials of Cessna received stock 
dividends during June. Frank A. 
Boettger, secretary and controller, 
received 400 common, increasing 
his holdings to 800 shares. Getto 
McDonald, a director, received 200 
shares, giving him an ownership 
of 400 shares, while Tom Salter, 
chief engineer, received 510 shares, 
making his ownership 1,020 shares 
at the end of June. Will G. Price, 
a director, reported receipt of 10 
shares through a stock dividend, 
raising his holdings to 20 shares. 

Albert R. Jacobs, vice president 
of Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., sold 

3.300 shares during June, reducing 
his holdings to 1,632 shares. J. A. 
Harris, 3rd, chairman, reported the 
gift of 500 shares in May, leaving 
his holdings at 251,167 shares. 

► Irving Air Chute — -James C. Will- 
son, director of Irving Air Chute 
Co., Inc., bought 200 common, rep- 
resenting his holdings in the com- 
pany at June 30. 

Randolph C. Walker, president 
and principal stockholder of Air- 
craft Accessories Corp., sold 8,000 
common, leaving his holdings at 

46.300 shares. Timothy E. Colvin, 
executive vice president, reduced 
his holdings to 6,000 shares through 
sale of 2,000 shares. 

Harold I. Crow, president of Air 
Associates, Inc., sold 400 shares, 
leaving his ownership at June -30 
at 835 shares. 

Financial Reports 

► Liberty Aircraft Products Corp. 

has declared a dividend of 50 cents 
on its common stock, payable Au- 
gust 11 to stock of record Aug. 1. 
Its previous payment was 25 cents 
on May 12. A special stockholders’ 
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Petrolectronics writes history in the sky 


She looked like any other United 
Mainliner; but only on the surface. 
Inside she was a flying test tube; a 
compact laboratory in space. Aboard 
her, engineers from Standard of Cali- 
fornia and United Air Lines were 
seeing, for the first time, what went 
on inside aircraft engines in flight. 

"Petrolectronics,” the application 
of electronic instrumentation to pe- 
troleum research, made it possible. 
Standard's own electronics laboratory 


supplied many of the instruments 
which recorded combustion-chamber 
pressures, cylinder temperatures, and 
fuel-air ratios ; analyzed exhaust gases ; 
checked fuel performance and con- 
sumption under varying flight con- 
ditions. 

For United Air Lines, the tests re- 
vealed that leaner carburetor settings 
safely increased fuel economy 8% to 
15%, that a certain type of spark 
plug eliminated preignition, that the 


grade of fuel selected powered their 
engines efficiently. 

For Standard of California scien- 
tists, this pioneer of all completely 
instrumented power-plant flight tests 
led to new fields of research — and 
the tremendously powerful Standard 
Aviation Gasoline of the present. 
But Standard petrolectronics hasn’t 
stopped there. It’s giving our aviation 
fuel more fighting punch today — and 
finding new ways to make it useful 
in the blueprinting of more efficient 
aircraft for tomorrow. 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 



40 
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meeting is planned to approve a 
split of the common stock on the 
basis of two shares for one, but no 
date has been set for the session. 

► Evans Products Co. and subsidi- 
aries report for the six months 
ended June 30 net profit of $182,- 
021, or 75 cents a share, against 
$241,593, or 99 cents a share for 
the comparable 1943 period. 

► Aero Supply Manufacturing Co. 
reports for six months to June 30 
net profit after renegotiation re- 
fund provision, $183,121 or 41 cents 
a share on class B stock, against 
S2 19,228 or 50 cents a share last 
year. 

Natl. Aviation Adds 
To Airline Holdings 

Total of 31.5 percent of portfolio 

at June 30, 1944, compares with 

24.2 percent six months earlier. 

An increase in airline holdings 
by National Aviation Corp. is 
shown in the semi-annual report 
which lists airline holdings in the 
investment portfolio at 31.5 per- 
cent as of June 30, 1944, compared 
with 24.2 percent on Dec. 31, 1943. 

Other current listings in the 
portfolio show 35.3 percent air- 
craft and accessories, the same as 
the end of last year, and 17.7 per- 
cent for other holdings, also iden- 
tical with the Dec. 31 figure. Cash, 
U. S. securities and receivables 
net for June 30 were 15.5 percent, 
compared with 22.6 percent at the 
end of 1943. 

► May Buy Own Shares — Current 
assets were listed at $7,203,672. 
The corporation did not buy any of 
its own capital stock during the 
first half of this year, but the re- 
port says it is intended that the 
corporation may purchase its own 
shares from time to time as con- 
ditions warrant. 

Net income for the six months 
ended June 30, 1944 was $138,772 
and surplus was $798,153. 

► Portfolio — The investment port- 
folio shows the following shares 
held: Aircraft and accessories: 
Bell 22,770; Bendix 5,000:. Boeing 
12,200; Consolidated Vultee 17,- 
100; Consolidated Vultee 10,000 of 
$1.25 cum. con. pfd.: Curtiss- 
Wright A 14,400; Douglas 4,200; 
Grumman 2,900; Lockheed 17,400; 
Niles-Bement-Pond 4.132: Thomp- 
son Products 5,000; United Air- 
craft 17,000; United Aircraft five 
percent cum. con. pfd. 2,100. 

If Airlines — American 2,800: Bran- 
iff 12,200; Chicago and Southern 
10,450; Eastern 4,500: Mid-Conti- 


nent 17,000; National 8,000; North- 
west 18,600; Pan American 7,500; 
Pennsylvania - C e n t r a 1 23,000; 
Taca 6,000; T.W.A. 8,000; United 
7,000; United 4 Vz percent cum. 
con. pfd. 1,400. 

^Others — Firestone 4,000; General 
Electric 3,500; General Motors 
5,500; Goodyear 4,000; Gulf 3,500; 
Phillips 4,000; Standard Oil of 
New Jersey 3,000. 

Officers of the corporation are 
Frank F. Russell, president on 
leave of absence as head of the Na- 
tional Aircraft War Production 
Council; Frederick F. Robinson, 
vice-president and secretary; 
George E. West, assistant treasurer. 
Members of the executive commit- 
tee are: Otis A. Glazebrook, Jr., 
chairman; Robert L. Clarkson, 
George M. Gillies, Jr., Clarkson 
Potter and Frank F. Russell. 

Air Investors, Inc., 
Net Assets Gain 

Total SI, 097,5 13 as of June 30 

compared with §1,052,783 on 
Dec. 31, 1943. 

Air Investors, Inc., shov/s net as- 
sets of $1,097,513 as of June 30, 
last, after deduction for estimated 
federal taxes which would be pay- 
able on liquidation of the portfolio, 
against $1,052,783 at Dec. 31, 1943. 

During the six months ended 
June 30, the corporation purchased 
335 shares of convertible prefer- 
ence stock on the New York Curb, 
average cost of which, including 
commissions, was approximately 
$35.32 per share. 

► Stock Conversion — Coincident 
with the report an invitation was 
sent to holders of the convertible 
preference stock to tender, on or 
before Aug. 25, all or any part of 
their holdings of such stock for 
purchase by the corporation at such 
prices as the stockholders may fix, 
but not more than $40 per share. 
The board of directors determined 
to apply $80,000 to the purchase of 
convertible preference stock so 
tendered and has reserved the right 
to apply not exceeding $100,000 
additional to such purchase' if 
shares of this stock are tendered in 
such amounts and at such prices' to 
warrant this- action. 

► Securities Held — The report 
shows that Air Investors, Inc., owns 
the following securities: $100,000 
U. S. Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness seven-eighths due Aug. 
1, 1944; $100,000 U. S. Treasury 
certificates seven-eighths due June 
1, 1945. 


. pfd. ■ 






100; Boeing Airplane common 300; 
Douglas common 700; Eastern Air 
Lines common 1,000; General Preci- 
sion Equipment capital 5.200; North- 
rop Class A common 5,700; Northwest 
Airlines common 500; Pan American 
capital 4,935; TWA capital ! 


13,700; TWA c 
Aircraft 5 
United Air L 


i 3,200; United 
mt cum. pfd. 500; 
common 1,000; Unit- 
. percent cum. pfd. 
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1,100 capital Boeing Airplane; 400 Cur- 
tiss-Wright A non-cum. convertible; 
purchased 100 Douglas capital; sold 
3,300 General Precision Equipment 

itatr sofd 'l6,665°common Inter-Ameri- 
can Airways, S. A., common and 3,333 
preferred (name changed to TACA 
airways); sold 500 Lockheed capital; 
sold 300 Northrop A common; pur- 
chased 500 Northwest Airlines com- 
mon; sold 1,800 Pan American capital; 
sold 200 shares United Aircraft com- 
mon; purchased 350 United Air Lines 
S4.50 pfd. 
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Fairchild Engine Files 
Stock Report at SEC 

Sherman M. Fairchild, chairman 
of Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp., is the largest individual 
holder of Fairchild stock, owning 
of record as of Apr. 1, 1944, 211,- 
327 common or 20.3 percent of 
that class outstanding. This is ex- 
clusive of 22,610 shares owned by 
him but held in names of nominees, 
and 26,100 owned by a corporation 
of which he is the controlling 
stockholder, according to the com- 
pany’s 1943 report to SEC. 

The company paid its president, 
J. Carlton Ward, Jr., $115,000, plus 
$600 in director's fees, the report 
showed. 

► Other Salaries — Other salaries 
paid included $25,069, plus $400 
in director's fees to R. S. Boutelle, 
vice-president and manager of its 
Fairchild Aircraft Division, and 
$26,999, plus $600 in director’s fees 
to H. H. Budds, vice-president of 
the company and manager of its 
Ranger Aircraft Engines Division. 

The law firm of Cravath, Swaine 
& Moore was paid $32,375 for legal 
services. The firm of Albert Kahn. 
Associated Architects and Engi- 
neers, Inc., was paid $47,317 for 
services as architects and engi- 
neers, and Allen R. Smart & Co., 
auditors,' received $79,630. 
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GETTING READY FOR TOMORROW? 

... so are we! 


PREPARING BRAND NEW COURSES 
FOR RETURNING SERVICEMEN AS 
WELL AS FOR CIVILIAN STUDENTS 

• Aviation is changing so fast today that even war 
pilots with thousands of hours, and veteran aviation 
mechanics will need advanced training to keep up 
with its advancements and developments. 

The modernly trained man of tomorrow will actu- 
ally have a greater opportunity in aviation than the 
veterans who have not kept in step with aviation's 
rapid strides. 

So, while we are now 100 per cent engaged in war 
work, we have discarded our old courses, and have 
answered all inquiries with "Sorry, no more enroll- 
ments till after the war.” 


For, as you know, California Flyers courses have always 
been not only practical, but modern in every respect. 

Thus, when victory is an accomplished fact, you will 
find a brand new California Flyers School of Aeronautics, 
brand new equipment and brand new courses — 
complete new courses for civilians and returning ser- 
vicemen — supplementary courses for returning war 
pilots and aviation mechanics. We Cauuot release the 
details of what we have planned, but in all sincerity 
we say: They Are Well Worth Waiting For! 



No obligation, no 


FREE BOOK OUTLINES 
AVIATION CAREERS 

We've still a few of our 64-page illustrated 
catalogs. They’re obsolete in some respects, 
but contain much information you'll enjoy 
about piloting, engineering, mechanics, etc. 
> charge. The book is free. Send for it today. 



California Flyers, Inc., Dept. A.N.-S. 

Los Angeles Airport, Los Angeles 43, California. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your frn catalog. 

Name Age 

Address 


JUBLE analy 

|T B .p.M CW™* 
600 

900 SPEED 

Vi 1200 

1800 
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Martin Submits Preliminary Data 
On 30-Place Short-Range Plane 

Drawings and other pertinent material on projected short-haul 
transport for post-war production, designed to meet ATA-Al 
specifications, are turned over to Requirements Committee. 
By MERLIN MICKEL 


Preliminary data and drawings 
on a 30-passenger, twin-engine 
short range transport plane de- 
signed to meet Air Transport As- 
sociation specifications for a post- 
war cargo and passenger short- 
haul aircraft have been submitted 
to the airlines and ATA’s Aircraft 
Requirements Committee by the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 

Martin depicts several versions, 
both high and low wing, with va- 
rying passenger and cargo arrange- 
ments. Accompanied by complete 
engineering studies, the drawings 
are the first received by the ATA 
on its requirements for what it 
calls the A1 classification. This is 
the shortest range type the com- 
mittee has considered, and contem- 
plates a plane to haul passengers, 
cargo or both on airline services 
where distances are short between 
scheduled stops. 

► Douglas “Skybus” — Douglas Air- 
craft Co. recently released specifi- 
cations on its Skybus, post-war 
feeder line transport, with obvious 


attention to some of the commit- 
tee’s ideas, but the design was not 
submitted to the requirements 
group as Douglas’ version of the 
ATA-Al. 

The company that makes the 
Mars, however, identified its pro- 
posed Model 202 as a short range 
transport designed to meet ATA- 
Al specifications. Purpose of the 
study, Martin says, was to evalu- 
ate various design changes such as 
wing loading, high vs. low wing 
types, convertible vs. non-conver- 
tible cabin arrangements and vari- 
ous types of loading “in order to 
arrive at an economic and desirable 
design for the A1 airplane.” Sec- 
tions of the study deal with oper- 
ating costs, aero-dynamics, weights 
and wing loading. 

► Preliminary Designs — Models 
202-11 and 202-12 are presented as 
preliminary designs to meet all 
ATA-Al requirements except size 
of airport. Martin found that the 
most economical airplane had a 
wing loading requiring a 3,250-ft. 


airport at sea level, although with 
a slight decrease in wing loading 
a 3,000-foot requirement can be 
met “with a very small change in 
operating costs.” 

If the operator desires to meet 
the 2.500-ft. airport requirement 
set by the committee as minimum 
runway length for takeoffs and 
landings at maximum gross weight 
at sea level, the manufacturer com- 
mented, a plane with low wing 
loadings and correspondingly low 
stall speeds must be used. But 
“this will result in a comparative- 
ly expensive airplane to operate.” 
► High Wing Models — Martin pre- 
sented Models 202-11 and 202-12, 
operating at high wing loadings, as 
most desirable, even though they 
would not meet the 2,500-foot re- 
quirement but would operate from 
3,250 foot sea level airports. These 
planes are high and low wing ver- 
sions, operating at 44 lbs. per sq. 
ft. at normal gross weight. Other 
versions were presented that would 
meet the 2,500-ft. requirement. 

Explaining that a 30-passenger 
model was chosen as the most like- 
ly size, Martin engineers acknowl- 
edged that “it may be that a 
smaller airplane will be desired.” 
Crew would consist of pilot, co- 
pilot and stewardess. 

The 202 model would cruise at 
250 mph. at 10,000 ft., and 60 per- 
cent power, a higher speed than 
the 200 mph. asked by the commit- 
tee, but one Martin thinks would 
mean, with high wing loadings, a 
more desirable and economical air- 

All versions but one were de- 
signed around the Wright R-2600 
engine. The exception would use 



Interior Plan, Martin Short-Range Transport Design: 

Drawings show top and side views of one interior de- 
sign by the Glenn L. Martin Co. for a short-range 


transport to answer ATA-Al requirements. Other 
sketch represents a proposed conversion of passenger 
to cargo section. 
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BIGGEST PANEL FOR CLIPPER CEILING: 

Photo shows Pan American Airways fabric workers at LaGuardia ter- 
minal cutting what PAA says is the largest single piece of fabric panel- 
ing for any aircraft. Almost 200 sq. ft., the panel will go on a trans- 
Atlantic Clipper flight deck ceiling. 


the Pratt & Whitney R-2800, and 
with some changes this type could 
be installed in the other models. 

> Advantages — The designer sees a 
high wing type of plane offering 
such advantages as passenger visi- 
bility, ease of loading and unload- 
ing, reduced ground time, etc., 
while the low wing has such ad- 
vantages as a shorter landing gear 
and reduced weight empty. To 
make its high wing plane safe in 
belly landings, Martin added 200 
lbs. of structure in the form of 
longitudinal beams in the bottom 


Specifications 


Here are data on the Glenn 
L. Martin Co. Model 202-12 
high wing version short range 
transport for operation from I 
level airports with 3,250- I 


ft. r 


ways: 


Passenger capacity. .30 
Normal gross weight. 32.500 lbs. 
Manufacturer’s weight 

empty 21,842 lbs. 

Design useful load. .10.658 lbs. 
Runway length for 
partial engine take- 
off 2,600 ft. 

Runway length for 

landing at sea level 3,250 ft. 

Wing area 740 sq.ft. 

Vertical tail area ... 145 sq.ft. 

Wing section Martin Y3C 

Engines WAC R-2600-22 

Takeoff power 1900 BHP 

Meto power 1600 BHP 

Propeller, 13"-6”. Hamilton Std. 
plus blade 6243A 


Model 202-11, low-wing ver- 
sion, differs in manufacturer's 
weight empty, 21,460 lbs.; de- 
sign useful load, 11,040 lbs.; 
vertical tail area, 150 sq. ft. 
Seating arrangements also dif- 
fer in the two versions. 


of the fuselage. Under each spat- 
heavy bulkheads are included to 
support the wing in event of a 
crash landing. The high wing ver- 
sion was found 382 lbs. heavier 
than the low, but due to smaller 
fuselage frontal area, the high wing 
plane would cruise 4 mph. faster 
than the other. 

Studies of the 202-11 to deter- 
mine how much useful load would 
have to be sacrificed to have the 
cabin convertible to cargo or pas- 
senger use showed that the con- 
version would cost 233 pounds. 

► Costs — Direct flying costs for the 
Model 202 (500 mile range at 60 
percent power) were calculated at 
$117.31 per hour, divided as fol- 
lows: fuel, $25.40; oil, $1.38; plane 
depreciation, $7.76; engine depre- 
ciation, $3.07; engine overhaul and 
repair, $7.37; plane overhaul and 
repair, $6.49; plane and engine 
ground service, $7.20; first pilot, 
$11.10; co-pilot, $5.60; cabin at- 
tendant, $2.29; crew expense, cock- 
pit, $1.02; cabin, $.78; plane insur- 
ance, $4.29; passenger service, 
$33.90. Direct flying cost per mile 
was calculated at $.519, and direct 
flying cost per ton mile at $.154. 

FAA Incorporation 

Officers of the Feeder Airlines 
Association will incorporate their 
group in Delaware, and the group’s 
most recent Washington meeting 
was devoted to discussion of steps 
necessary to conform to Delaware 
corporation law requirements. 

Present were Harry Stringer, 
president: B. R. Otto, secretary; 
J. J. Mitehener, Jr., treasurer; Don 
Seevers. executive director, an at- 
torney. and Beverly Howard, pres- 


ident of Hawthorne Airways. 

► Headquarters Opened — Original 
plan was to incorporate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but residence 
requirements precluded it. Seevers 
opened FAA headquarters in 
Washington last week. 

House Body Studies 
World Air Transport 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries 

Committee expected to recom- 
mend that steamship firms be 

permitted to enter foreign air 

transport field. 

While aviation circles in Wash- 
ington focus their attention on an 
expected report by the Senate 
Commerce Committee on post-war 
international aviation, the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee is proceeding virtually 
unnoticed to draw up a report on 
the same subject. 

The latter is expected to recom- 
mend strongly that the bars against 
steamship companies entering the 
foreign air transport field be re- 
moved. 

Its report will be completed 
shortly, but it is not expected that 
a quorum of members of the Com- 
mittee will 'be assembled in Wash- 
ington before the first of Septem- 
ber to review and approve it and 
submit it to the House. 

► Compromise — Decision of the 
House group to make a report is 
a compromise. The original plan 
of the Committee after the Lea bill 
was blocked was to introduce legis- 
lation of its own. One draft of a 
bill contained provisions giving the 
Maritime Commission jurisdiction 
over foreign air applications of 
steamship companies. But the bill 
was not introduced, apparently be- 
cause House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committeemen an- 
nounced their intention to block it 
in the Rules Committee, just as 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries did 
with the Lea bill. 

This situation between the two 
Committees, in which neither, ap- 
parently, is powerful enough to get 
its legislation through Rules Com- 
mittee over the opposition of the 
other, results in a deadlock in the 
House as far as foreign aviation 
legislation is concerned. Confer- 
ences between McCann and Lea, 
however, indicate that some solu- 
tion, probably involving compro- 
mise on the part of both Commit- 
tees, is under way. 

► McCann Compiles Data— Charged 
with the task of compiling data for 
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the report by the Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee’s chairman, Rep. 
Schyler Otis Bland (D., Va.). is 
Irvin McCann, formerly counsel of 
the Select Committee to Investigate 
Air Accidents, headed by former 
Representative Jack Nichols (D-, 
Okla.), now TWA vice-president. 
San Francisco’s Rep. Richard 
Welch, ranking minority member 
of the Committee, will be active 
in the work. 

► Conferences Held — McCann con- 
ferred with Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf A. Berle, and Rep. 
Clarence Lea, chairman of House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. He will discuss the 
subject with CAB Chairman L. 
Welch Pogue soon. 

Points likely to be made in the 
report: 

► Air operations by steamship com- 
panies will not result in elimina- 
tion of the competitive element 
from the transport field, as U. S. 
firms will be pitted against for- 
eign competition. 

► Civil Aeronautics Board was cre- 
ated primarily as an agency to deal 
with domestic aviation, while the 
Maritime Commission has had ex- 
tensive experience in the foreign 
transport field and is therefore 
qualified, if not to take over, at 
least to play an important role in 
development of foreign air trans- 


Service Changes 

Airline service changes re- 
' ported to Civil Aeronautics 
Board, effective Aug. 1: 
American— Additional roi 
trip, New York-Fort Worth. . — 
23; additional round trip, Chi- 
eago-Fort Worth, AM 30: add! 
tional round trip, Chicago-De 
troit, AM 7; three additiona 
round trips, New York-Bostor. 


i, AM 53. 

Columbus, Ga e .r on^ne® round trfp 
daily on AM 5. 

National— Service started at [ 
West Palm Beach on one round 
trip daily on AM 31. 

Northwest — Additional round 
! trm^Spokane-Minneapolis, AM 3. 

— 14; add fc 

trip, Detroit-Mil- 
waukee, AM 32; two additional 
round trips, Detroit-Chicago, AM 
32. 


Effective Aug. 5: 
Colonial — Two 
round trips. New Yor 



Detroit Plans $25,000,000 Lake Airport: Model of proposed $25,000,000 
Detroit airport. Plan contemplates dredging a site out of Lake St. Clair. 
Center circle of “target ring" would be special helicopter airport, with 
conventional planes served on outside. Seaplane hangars are shown at 
top of picture. 


port, closely allied with foreign 
shipping. 

► Before the end of the war. air- 
craft will be available in sufficient 
numbers to enable domestic air- 
lines not only to resume their pre- 
war level of domestic commercial 
operations but also to be prepared 
to branch out into the foreign field. 
The entire merchant marine, on 
the other hand, is in Government 
service. Steamship companies, 
therefore, without ships immedi- 
ately after the war, face the possi- 
bility of having all their pre-war 
passenger traffic over their routes 
taken over by airlines, unless they 
are given the right to sustain their 
pre-war shipping routes with air 
operations. 

► No type of “chosen instrument” 
policy should be adopted by the 
United States for foreign air trans- 

$25,000,000 Detroit 
Port-Resort Planned 

A group of Detroit's leading 
citizens are planning a $25,000,000 
airport-recreational site to be con- 
structed in Lake St. Clair for use 
by American and Canadian citizens 
and provide a link with other for- 
eign airlines. 

► 2,275 Acres — The proposed 
2,275-acre site would lie a mile 
offshore from Detroit, with which 
it would be connected by a two- 
mile causeway and bridge. Two- 
mile runways, bathing beaches, 
picnic grounds, museums, sports 


fields and other features are on the 
drawing boards. 

Advocates claim the plan would 
provide a field that could be ex- 
panded, would have no flight ob- 
structions, would eliminate zoning 
law needs and would at the same 
time offer other advantages. 

Downtown Terminal 
Problem Unsolved 

Joint Airport Users Conference 
meetings closed with no definite 
solution for the problem of bring- 
ing air-borne traffic directly into 
large-city communities, except by 
seaplanes into those that have 

Oliver Parks, air school oper- 
ator, said it is not enough to serve 
small communities with close-in 
air terminals. The aviation manu- 
facturing and operating industries 
cannot grow to full size unless per- 
sonal and taxi planes can land and 
take off within walking distance 
of schools, shopping and business 
centers. He said he meant to in- 
clude such places as Manhattan 

But no one claimed that any 
more than relatively few planes 
could be handled close in at most 

It was a notable fact that ex- 
perts attending the conference, in- 
tent as they were on immediate 
post-war problems, made little or 
no mention of future possibilities 
in platforms with catapult and ar- 
resting gear. 
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The National Debt — 

and Your Postwar Job 


Coming upon the heels of a ruinous ten-year depression, 
this war has once more made it clear to us that the strength 
of our country depends upon our ability and willingness 
fo produce. Until the world conflict eclipsed the depres- 
sion, we saw what failure to use our productive capacity 
can do — even to a country potentially as rich as ours. 

■•'The stark reality of war finally shocked us out of our 
economic lethargy. The necessity of supplying our Armed 
Forces with almost unlimited quantities of goods unleashed 
our inventive genius and revealed to us our real capacity 
to produce. It indicated what our standard of living might 
be if, in time of peace, we used our full productive capacity. 

Today we are producing more than all the other nations 
combined, half again as much as in 1940. Today our pro- 
duction is insuring victory to our fighting men. 

But what of the future? 

Already our national debt has reached astronomical 
proportions, and it is going higher. The depression years’ 
fear of insecurity that all but paralyzed our spirit of enter- 
prise, our inventive genius, and our natural instinct for 
expansion, appears likely to return promptly if industrial 
activity again is curtailed for long because of unwise pub- 

This war is being fought to make men free. But our 
economy cannot be kept free through military conquest 
alone. There is another responsibility which we on the 
home front cannot avoid any more than we can build walls 
around our future. That is the problem created by our 
frightening public debt. 

This is a two hundred billion dollar war. It affects the 
lives of every one of us. At the end of this war, the public 
debt of the United States will be at least ten times the 
twenty-five billion dollars that it was at the end of the first 
World War. It will be almost twice the present annual 
national income of the country. The interest charge alone 
will be about 4 per cent of the national income. If the 
burden were spread evenly, interest alone would take at 
least $80.00 of every worker’s income per year, or approxi- 
mately $1.60 out of each and every weekly pay check. 

Some people fear that the heavy taxes required by the 
debt will keep the country poor by obstructing employment 
and limiting the output of goods. 

Others believe that the size of the debt does not matter 
because we owe it to ourselves. They reason that if A is 
taxed $100 to pay $100 interest to B, A has $100 less to 
spend and B has $100 more, but both together have the 
same amount. They, therefore, hold that the demand for 
goods and the volume of employment remain unchanged. 

Which view is correct? 

Is our huge debt bound to be a crushing burden which 
limits employment and lowers the nation’s standard of 
living, or will it simply redistribute income? May the 
public debt under certain conditions even be used to help 
increase employment and raise our living standards? 

Most people, rich and poor alike, find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the national debt "just doesn’t matter”. They 
know that the interest alone on this huge debt will be 
almost equal to the total amount of taxes ever raised before 
by the government for all purposes in any peacetime year. 
They find it difficult to follow the kind of reasoning that 
suggests increasing the already mammoth debt year by 
year in order to maintain full production and employment. 
They fail to see how this “debt raising” can go on in- 
definitely. 

On the other hand, the records show that other nations 


have more than once successfully managed even greater 
debt burdens than will confront the United States after the 
present war. The interest on the British debt after the 
Napoleonic Wars was nearly 8 per cent of the national 
income, and after the first World War was over 7 per 
cent. But despite heavy taxes and some unfortunate mis- 
takes in economic policy (such as restoring the prewar 
pound), per capita real income in Great Britain rose about 
31 per cent between 1920 and 1929. In fact, it rose as 
rapidly as it did in the United States. The world depres- 
sion was far less severe in Britain than it was in the United 
States; and by 1936, when industrial production still was 
6 per cent below 1929 in the United States, it was nearly 
16 per cent above 1929 in Britain. Britain’s heavy debt 
burden proved less of a handicap to her during the depres- 
sion than our weak banking system did to us. 

Whether the debt becomes a crushing burden or whether 
we use it to further our progress depends upon who holds 
the debt and how the money is raised to pay the interest. 

Here are the important possibilities: 

1. If the expenses of the government, including the interest on the 
debt, are met largely by heavy taxes upon business profits — 
i.e., by taxes upon job-giving — then they will reduce employ- 
ment. output, and our standard of living, regardless of who holds 
the debt. Heavy taxes on profits prevent enterprise from^ ex- 

plants, Unless the prospects for profit seem certain and the pros- 
pects for loss are slim. Hence the jobs that might be created 
to take advantage of long chances will not come into existence. 



But what is the situation today? 

Today, non-banking corporations own nearly half of the 
Federal debt, commercial banks about one-fourth, and indi- 
viduals less than one-fourth. Not more, and probably less, 
than one-tenth of the debt is held by persons earning less 
than $5,000 — although these persons receive three fourths 
of all income. 

Today, about half of the revenues of the Federal gov- 
ernment come largely from taxes which must be regarded 
as taxes upon the creation of new jobs. If these conditions 
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continue, we may be sure that the debt will be a disastrous 
obstacle to a rising standard of living after the war. 

What can be done to change this situation? 

To begin with, vigorous steps should be taken to get 
much more of the debt into the hands of individuals, 
particularly of those in the small-income group. During 
the last three years, the incomes of individuals, after taxes, 
have exceeded the supply of consumer goods by $74.2 bil- 
lion. In other words, individuals have been compelled, by 
the sheer scarcity of goods, to save over $74 billion. Of 
this amount, only $27.4 billion, or 37 cents out of every 
dollar, has gone into government bonds. Indeed, indivi- 
duals have saved more in the form of cash and bank de- 
posits than in the form of government bonds. The sale 
of war bonds to individuals was most disappointing in the 
recent drive. It was so disappointing, in fact, that I would 
favor a special drive for individuals only, to be scheduled 
before the next general drive. During 1944, when the 
supplies of civilian goods are severely restricted and when 
the fighting is at its climax, the Treasury will have its best 
opportunity to persuade individuals to buy more bonds. 
This opportunity should not be lost. An increase of at 
least twenty-five billion should be the goal for the next 
year. Every citizen should be made to understand that 
by buying w3r bonds now, he is not only helping to win 
the war; he is helping to make possible a more prosper- 
ous and stable America after the war. 

The efforts to sell bonds to individuals should be vig- 
orously continued throughout the shift from war produc- 
tion to civilian production. During this period, corpora- 
tions which, up to now, have been the largest buyers of 
government bonds, will need all their depreciation allow- 
ances and undistributed profits to pay for new equipment, 
and to restore their own dealers’ inventories. The govern- 
ment, however, will still have large bills to settle and will 
need to sell as many bonds as’ it can for some months 
after the end of hostilities. During this period, the demand 
for most types of goods is likely to exceed the immediate 
productive capacity of industry. Hence, the sale of bonds 
by the government will make for economic stability. 

The huge expenses, including interest on the debt, which 
the government must meet after the war, require that the 
tax system be drastically reformed. Today, taxes fall most 
heavily upon those incomes which are the reward for in- 
creasing production and employment, because profits are 
taxed first as corporate profits, and taxed again as dividends 
to owners of the corporation. Surtaxes are so stiff and 
offsets for losses so meager that the well-to-do capitalists 
cannot afford to encourage and help promising young busi- 
nessmen to start new enterprises. 

A nation whose expenses are as large as those of the 
United States will be after the war must be sure that its 
tax system provides incentives, not penalties, for increas- 
ing production and employment. 

Should the debt be repaid? Some people fear that any 
reduction of the debt would have a deflationary effect and 
cause unemployment. An opposite view was expressed 
by Mr. Morgenthau recently: “We have a big public debt 
that must be paid off, and the quicker we do that the 
better.” Both of these views are extreme. Repayment of 
part of the debt during a period of depression would- in- 
crease unemployment. Every period of high prosperity, 
however, would give the government an opportunity to 
pay off part of the debt without limiting employment. 
During these periods of prosperity, business corporations 
will sell government bonds in order to buy equipment; 
and many individuals will redeem war savings bonds in 
order to purchase houses, automobiles, and other goods. 
If the government budget runs a surplus during periods 
of high prosperity, and if this surplus is used to retire 
some of the bonds sold by corporations or redeemed by 
individuals, the country will be protected against a dis- 


orderly and speculative rise in prices. Thus, reduction of 
the debt can be made a device for stabilizing our economy. 

There are two other reasons why reduction of the debt 
will be desirable. 

In the first place, it will help prepare the country finan- 
cially for a possible third World War. Determined- as we 
are that this war shall be the last one, common sense tells 
us not to count on this. At any rate, we must be prepared 
for any eventuality. 

In the second place, gradual reduction of the debt would 
stimulate employment by creating the expectation of lower 
taxes. It is not generally appreciated how much the wil- 
lingness of individuals and business concerns to spend 
money is affected by the prospects of higher or lower taxes. 
One of the best ways to make individuals and enterprises 
spend more freely is to convince them that taxes will be- 
come a little lower, year by year. 

Many people have difficulty visualizing the day when 
there will be a substantial reduction in the burden of the 
national debt. And yet, if the country pursues wise eco- 
nomic policies, there is no reason why the debt burden 
should not be cut in half during the next generation. 

The days of technological progress and economic expan- 
sion are not over. They are, in fact, only well begun. Dur- 
ing the Twenties, the national income in dollars of con- 
stant purchasing power increased by well over 50 per cent. 
Between 1929 and 1939, it increased by less than 6 per 
cent. Perhaps the rate of the Twenties cannot be main- 
tained indefinitely; but scientific research and development 
work in industry are laying the foundation for very large 
advances in national income. Suppose that the national 
income increases 33 per cent in the first decade after fight- 
ing stops (say, hopefully, 1945), 25 per cent in the next 
decade, and thereafter at the rate of 20 per cent a decade. 
In 1955, the national income (at present prices) would 
be about $173 billion; in 1965, about $216 billion; and in 
1975, about $257 billion. By 1970, the burden of the debt 
would be reduced by nearly half, even if not a cent of it 

A huge public debt is a test of the character, the common 
sense, the foresight, and the equally important technical 
and engineering skill of a nation. It requires that tens of 
millions of small income earners be willing to become sub- 
stantial holders of the debt. It requires that the nation 
be willing to tax itself heavily, but in ways which increase 
the attractiveness of job-giving or self-employment rela- 
tive to job-holding ; it requires that the nation be willing 
to pursue policies of expansion and to put a rising income 
for the nation ahead of the pleas of self-seeding groups in 

A huge debt may so draw out the hidden powers of a 
people that it makes the nation wealthier rather than 
poorer, stronger rather than weaker. 

Up to now, Americans have not met the test of a big 
public debt too well. Individuals have saved more in cash 
than in government bonds, and the country has shown 
little interest in avoiding the kind of taxes that reduce the 
demand for labor. These shortcomings, I am sure, stem 
largely from the fact that the American people never have 
had the problems of debt and taxation honestly and 
adequately explained to them. 

I have confidence in the American people. I believe 
that Americans have the intelligence to understand this 
problem of the public debt, the character to face their 
responsibility regarding it, and the common sense ,o accept 
the challenge and make the most of it. 
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Six-Runway Compromise Plan 
Adopted for Idlewild Airport 

Design, which may be extended later into either conventional 
parallel pattern or tangential plan suggested by American Air- 
lines, is adopted by three planning committees. 

By MARTIN V. MERRITT 


A plan initially providing six 
runways for New York’s new Idle- 
wild Airport, in effect a compro- 
mise between the conventional 
parallel airport design and the tan- 
gential pattern suggested by 
American Airlines, has been adopt- 
ed by the three groups in whose 
hands this matter rests, it was 
learned by Aviation News last 
week. 

The three bodies are the Idle- 
wild Technical Committee, headed 
by American Airlines’ Glenn 
Markt, the Mayor’s Chief Pilots’ 
Committee, and the so-called “Top 
Committee” headed by Paul Brat- 
tain of Eastern Air Lines, who, 
with James Eaton of American Ex- 
port, John Leslie of Pan Ameri- 
can, and Ralph Damon of American 
Airlines, represents the eight air- 
lines interested in the airport.. 

The parallel design, originally 
planned for Idlewild by Jay Dow- 
ner, city engineer and designer, 
was considered by some airline 
representatives to be too small for 
future operation. It was estimated 
that the anticipated traffic at Idle- 
wild would outmode the plan in 
three years and that four such air- 


ports would be needed in ten 

' > Considered Too Costly — Like- 
wise, objection to the tangential 
design centered around its cost, es- 
timated at $50,000,000 to $60,000,- 
000. Because the plan, although 
used before, is considered radical, 
it was argued that the cost was 
too high for experimentation. Fur- 
thermore, the Air Line Pilots' As- 
sociation, through its president, 
David L. Behncke, fought the plan 
vigorously, maintaining that its 
converging runways were dan- 
gerous. 

Another serious objection to the 
tangential plan, raised by some of 
the city officials, was the location 
of the Administration Building and 
loading facilities in the center of 
the field, which made approach by 
surface transportation difficult. 

► Plan Fits Both Patterns — The 
six-runway plan adopted by the 
committees consists of two sets of 
three runways, each of which is a 
component of both designs. It is 
believed that the six runways will 
provide sufficient facilities for the 
traffic of the immediate future. It 
is possible to add more runways as 


they are needed and the experience 
of the early operation of the air- 
port can then be drawn on to de- 
termine whether the parallel or the 
tangential design should be fol- 
lowed. As can be seen in the ac- 
companying sketch, the three-run- 
way plan can be extended into 
either of the two designs. 

Mayor LaGuardia has approved 
the construction of the first three 
of the six runways, which will be 
in the northeast quadrant of the 
field. The three will be 10,000 feet, 
7.900 feet, and 7,550 feet each, re- 
spectively, and are so planned that 
they can be lengthened if neces- 
sary when the design is developed 
later into either of the two pat- 
terns. 

► $60,000,000 Cost Likely— Esti- 
mates of the total cost of Idlewild 
Airport have ranged from $60,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000, but the adop- 
tion of the six-runway plan makes 
the lower figure seem probable. 
The six runways will cost about 
$30,000,000, the land about $6,- 
500,000, and the Administration 
Building about $7,500,000. 

Earlier this year the city con- 
demned 1,350 additional acres in 
the Idlewild area to provide needed 
space for the field. This latest ac- 
quisition includes more than a 
thousand homes, most of which will 
be torn down before May, 1945. 
Some of the land was acquired to 
protect approaches to the landing 
areas from erection of high struc- 
tures and homes now located on 
this land will remain. 

Present indications are that Idle- 
wild Airport will be ready for in- 
itial operations early in 1946. 




Adaptable Runway Plan Used: The three-runway 

plan which has been agreed upon for New York’s 
new Idlewild Airport may be extended into either the 
conventional parallel pattern or the tangential design 


suggested by American Airlines, as the above sketch- 
es show. Two sets of three runways each, such as is 
shown by the heavy black line, will be used initially 
until the need for more is felt. 
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YOUR BOWSER FUELING SYSTEM 


is engineered 
to your needs 



Bowser Aviation Fueling Systems are made in a wide range 
of types and sizes, up to the high speed units with a delivery 
capacity of 4,000 g. p. m. If, however, your special needs 
are not met precisely by any of the standard Bowser equip- 
ment, we can engineer and build just the installation you 

There are convincing reasons why Bowser Fueling Systems 
were selected for many of the major airports of this country, 
as well as by Pan-American for ports on both its Atlantic 
and Pacific routes. 

Here are just a few of the more important reasons . . . 
ACCURATE MEASUREMENT-With Bowser’s famous 
Xacto Meter, the world’s most widely used meter, every 
drop of liquid must be measured and recorded before it is 
dispensed. Xacto Meter easily meets the tolerances estab- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Standards and the Weights 
and Measures Departments of all States. 

CLEAN, DRY, SAFE FUEL — A strainer, placed in the 
suction line ahead of the pump, catches any heavy particles, 
and any remaining dirt or free moisture is removed by the 
Bowser Centrifugal Filter. Removal of impurities and free 
moisture while the gasoline is being delivered is your con- 
clusive assurance of clean, dry, safe fuel 
DEPENDABILITY — The dependability of Bowser Avia- 
tion Fueling Systems is supported by the company’s experi- 
ence as liquid control specialists since 1885, and by its 
specific experience in the fueling of planes, since the birth 
of the aviation industry. Aviation Division, Bowser, Inc., 
Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. 
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Speed Stressed in 
World Route Case 

CAB evidently is determined to 

expedite hearings in order to 

open way for operations of U. S. 

air carriers. at earliest moment. 

The familiar complaint that the 
machinery of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board moves too slowly was re- 
versed abruptly last week when 
prehearing conferences on North 
and South Atlantic route applica- 
tions made it plain that interna- 
tional route cases will be handled 
at top speed. 

Despite objections from the at- 
torneys of Pan American Airways 
and several other applicants, there 
was nothing to indicate that the 
Board would depart from the hear- 
ing schedule already laid down. 
Obviously motivated by interna- 
tional considerations, the Board is 
determined to do its utmost to 
have American flag carriers ready 
to enter the international field at 
the earliest possible moment. 

► First Two Cases — These were the 
first two cases based on the Board's 
June announcement of a tentative 
pattern for international air routes 
for U. S. carriers. In setting tenta- 
tive hearing dates prior to the pre- 
hearing conferences, the Board de- 
parted from its custom of naming 
dates after prehearing discussions. 

In addition to considering dates 
for exchange of exhibits, applicants 
at last week’s meetings discussed 
extent of the territory embraced in 
the proceeding, nature and extent 
of exhibits, and inclusion in the 
record of certain documentary 
data, such as trade and traffic sur- 
veys and population figures. 

Public counsel announced he 
would introduce the Board’s map 
of tentative routes and the accom- 
panying press release as evidence 
but would not attempt to prove 
convenience and necessity for any 
route outlined by the CAB. He 
also advised applicants to present 
evidence of their financial ability 
to undertake overseas operation. 

► Applicants — Braniff Airways, 
American Airlines, Pan American 
Airways, PCA, American Export 
Airlines, TWA, Eastern Air Lines, 
Transoceanic Air Lines, Lawrence 
N. Van Ryn, U. S. Midnight Sun 
and Northeast Airlines are appli- 
cants for routes in the North At- 
lantic area. National Airlines and 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
(steamship) announced intention 
to file. U. N. Airships withdrew 
from the case, requesting that its 


Heavier Runways 

Some delegates to the Joint 
Airport Users Conference were 
amazed when engineers indi- 
cated a few problems of air- 
port construction for future 
heavy-weight transport planes, 
some of which will bear 100,- 
000 pounds on each wheel in 
the early future. 

One speaker, representing a 
construction materials associa- 
tion, said that in some types of 
ground concrete runways 
would have to be four or five 
feet thick, and three hundred 
feet wide or more. Other 
speakers had said runways for 
heavy operations would have 
to be as much as 10,000 feet 
long. 


application for routes for lighter- 
than-air craft be considered sepa- 
rately. Shawmut Air Freight and 
Edward G. Bern also withdrew. 

Interveners include United Air 
Lines, Delta Air Corp., Port of 
New York Authority, Department 
of Justice and the Baltimore Avi- 
ation Commission. 

In addition to new routes applied 
for, American Export is asking that 
its temporary certificates be made 
permanent. 

Attending the conference were 
representatives of State and Navy 
Departments, Swedish Interna- 
tional Airlines and the Australian 
Ministry of Civil Aviation. 

Examiners Thomas L. Wrenn 
and Ferdinand Moran will hear the 

► South Atlantic Routes — The con- 
ference on South Atlantic routes, 
including extension to Africa, 
found only four applicants repre- 
sented — American Export, Seas 
Shipping Co. (Steamship), PCA 
and Pan American. Eastern, TWA 
and American may intervene. De- 
partment of Justice, Greater Mi- 
ami Port Authority and New York 
Port Authority have asked to in- 
tervene. 

The South Atlantic proceeding is 
being handled by Examiners Wil- 
liam J. Madden and James S. 
Keith. 

Exhibits in the North Atlantic 
case, tentatively scheduled for 
hearing Oct. 16, will be exchanged 
Oct. 2. The South Atlantic case is 
tentatively scheduled to be heard 
Nov. 1, with exchange of exhibits 
Oct. 15. Several applicants have 
suggested that the two cases be 
consolidated for hearing, but the 
Board has yet to act on this. 


CAB Warns Airlines 
On Local Pressure 

Tells ATA of complaints that 
home-town organizations are be- 
ing urged to exert influence on 
Board to favor certain route ap- 
plicants. 

Civil Aeronautics Board has re- 
peated its advice to the airlines 
against attempts to exert influence 
on the Board through local organi- 
zations and individuals. 

CAB told the airlines last Sep- 
tember that its decisions would 
not be swayed by “local enthusi- 
asm” stimulated by route appli- 
cants. A few days ago it informed 
them, through their Air Transport 
Association, that even more serious 
complaints of this type have been 
received. The most recent, con- 
cerned reports that efforts are be- 
ing made, after a case has been 
submitted for the Board’s decision, 
to “arouse local organizations and 
individuals to exert influence upon 
the Board in favor of a particular 
airline.” 

► Called to ATA Attention— The 
Board said it had not inquired into 
the complaints and had reached no 
conclusion as to their truth or fal- 
sity, but wanted them called to the 
attention of ATA members. 

A letter signed by Chairman L. 
Welch Pogue repeated part of last 
year's communication, and said the 
statement then that “evidence 
forthcoming from such efforts is 
regarded as of little or no value in 
the determination of the Board” is 
“just as appropriate now as it was 
when it was written.” 

Efforts by new route applicants 
beyond regular proceedings in 
which requirements of public con- 
venience and necessity are present- 
ed on their merits are wasted and 
“do positive harm,” Pogue wrote. 
Since the Board was established as 
a quasi-judicial agency, it feels 
that the industry should be anx- 
ious to have it act in the same sta- 
tus as a court. 

► Cites Court Procedure — To do so, 
the letter asserted, "The Board 
must have the same consideration 
from the industry as a court and 
the same standards of ethics should 
govern the relationship between 
litigants in Board proceedings on 
the one hand and the Board on the 
other as govern the relationship 
between litigants in a court pro- 
ceeding and the court.” 

In addition, Pogue pointed out 
that if an air carrier to whom it 
grants a new route has attempted 
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to bring influences to bear “going 
beyond proper demonstration of 
public convenience and necessity,” 
the Board must reach its conclu- 
sion knowing that to decide the 
case properly “it must anticipate 
criticism that it yields to these ex- 
tra legal influences.” 

Pan American Asks 
3 Route Extensions 

Changes in existing system also 

requested with opening of world 

airline hearings. 

Opening of world route proceed- 
ings based on Civil Aeronautics 
Board's proposed route pattern 
with two prehearing conferences 
last week brought three extensive 
applications from Pan American 
Airways plus a request for numer- 
ous amendments to that carrier’s 
existing Latin American routes. 
PA A requests: 

► A route from New York to Mos- 
cow via Goose Bay, Labrador (or 
Botwood, Newfoundland, as an 
alternate) ; a point in Iceland: Oslo, 
Norway; Stockholm, Sweden; and 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 

► Extension of Pan American’s Mi- 
ami — Leopoldville, Belgium, Con- 
go, route to Capetown, Union of 
South Africa, via Johannesburg. 
The carrier asks to substitute New 
York for Miami as the U. S. termi- 
nus, and eliminate Lagos. Nigeria, 
shortening the route. Pan Ameri- 
can’s certificate for this route is 
temporary, due to expire Aug. 12, 
The route has not been flown in 
recent months. This application, in 
addition to the extensions asked, 
seeks to have the certificate made 
permanent. 

► Extension of Pan American’s two 
trans-Atlantic lines to form a net- 
work of routes over Europe. The 
northern route would be extended 
from London to Paris, Berlin and 
Moscow, and to Geneva and Rome 
where it would connect with an 
extension of the southern route and 
proceed to Calcutta via Athens, 
Cairo, Basra, and Karachi. At Cal- 
cutta, this route would complete 
a round-the-world system for Pan 
American, meeting an extension of 
its Pacific routes which it plans to 
seek. A bid for local traffic was 
seen in a request to remove restric- 
tions that prevent originating or 
terminating flights short of the ter- 
minals. Pan American also asked 
that restrictions on frequency of 
service be lifted. 

► Tightening Up — Amendments to 
the Latin American routes Pan 
American applied for indicate that 



AMERICAN BOOSTS LOAD CAPACITY: 

Useful load capacity of cargo-converted DC-3’s has been boosted by 
American Airlines from the best previous figure of 8,470 pounds to 
8,826 pounds in its new Skyfreighter design. Photo shows multiple 
metal screen compartments and bays. The three forward carry 75 0 lbs. 
each, 12 in passenger cabin section 500 each, and one in the rear 576 lbs. 
Note metal stripping in aisle to facilitate sliding of mail pouches and 
cargo boxes. First of American’s new cargo planes went into service 
recently between Los Angeles and New York. 


the carrier is tightening up its sys- 
tem to meet any competition that 
may result from decisions in the 
Latin American case. Several un- 
profitable stops are eliminated and 
numerous routes are shortened 
considerably. In addition, an ex- 
tension from Brownsville to Hous- 
ton, Texas, is sought, with a re- 
striction against local traffic on the 
U. S. segment. This would divert 
from Eastern Air Lines traffic it 
now carries over its AM 5 between 
Houston and Brownsville for trans- 
fer to -Pan American at the latter 

Should these amendments be 
granted, Pan American “believes 
that no other carrier would be in a 
position to offer the public the 
variety of schedules and routings 
that would be made possible by the 
cutoffs and other amendments of 
its existing certificates . . . pro- 
posed.” Because of its existing fa- 
cilities, it feels that it will be able 
to operate this system far more 
economically than any other car- 

► Other Applications — Ben P. Bar- 
ry, Tacoma, Wash., doing business 
as Western Washington Airways, 
for scheduled mail, passenger and 
express service on feeder routes in 


Washington. Barry proposes to use 
single-engined Cessna Airmasters 
or twin-engined Beechcraft. 

Howard Brown and T. N. Brown, 
a partnership doing business as 
Western States Aviation Co., for 
scheduled mail passenger and ex- 
press feeder routes in Nevada and 
California. The applicants now 
operate a flying school. Beechcraft 
18-S planes are proposed. 

Phila. Service May 
Resume in November 

Philadelphia should be receiv- 
ing airline service at the new 
Northeast Airport by November. 
Preliminary conferences between 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
representatives and city officials 
have reached tentative conclusions, 
and CAA engineers are on the spot 
preparing to begin work. 

► Runways Completed — The four 
runways at Northeast were com- 
pleted last March. Work by CAA 
will include installation of tem- 
porary buildings, radio facilities 
and landing lights. Construction 
money will come from National 
Defense emergency funds. 

All American Aviation began 
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service to Northeast Airport in 
January, but resumption of sched- 
uled airline operations by the other 
carriers certificated there — Amer- 
ican, Eastern, TWA, and United — 
must await completion of the fa- 


CAB ACTION 



DARNELL CORP. LTD., 

LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 

60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK. N Y. 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO. ILL. 



Radio Technical 
Unit Reactivated 

Commission seeks to speed ap- 
plication of wartime aviation 

radio advances to civilian use. 

Reactivation of the Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics, 
announced by Dr. J. H. Dellinger 
of the Bureau of Standards, chair- 
man of RTCA, represents a move 
to begin translation of wartime 
aviation radio advances as rapidly 
as possible into post-war terms. 

The Commission is a meeting 
ground for aeronautical agencies 
of the Army, Navy, CAA, airlines, 
private flyers and manufacturers 
of planes and equipment. Its chief 
problem is to make available to 
commercial and private aviation 
very high frequency and ultra high 
frequency radio techniques de- 
veloped to aid military aviation. 
Ultimate conversion of All Federal 
Airways to very high frequency 
radio range equipment is projected 
by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 

► Interrupted by War — Annual 
meetings of the RTCA halted when 
the U. S. entered the war. The 
work of the Commission is done 
by an executive committee whose 
members are chiefly resident in 
Washington. This is further sup- 
plemented by special committees 
on Airborne Radio Communica- 
tion and Navigation. Ground Radio 


Communication and Navigation, 
and Test Procedures and Stand- 



► PCA reports a 49 percent increase 
in passengers for the first half of 
1944 over the 1943 period. Number 
was 149,621, compared with 99,761. 

► Combined air-rail express was 10.7 
percent higher in June than in the 
1943 month, Air Express Division of 
Railway Express Agency reports. 
Shipments totaled 35,855, compared 
with 32,395 a year ago. 

► Lancaster transports operated by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines have car- 
ried more than 50 million letters in 
95 Atlantic crossings in less than a 
year. Three round trips between 
Montreal and Great Britain are 
made each week. Four aircraft are 
in service. 

► TWA announces it averaged more 
than a million plane miles a month 
for the first six months of this year 
on its ATC overseas operation. At 
the end of that period, more than 
2,500 trans-Atlantic flights and more 
than 4,000 intercontinental trips had 
been completed. 

► The C-54 transport carrying pa- 
tients from Scotland to Mitchell 
Field, New York, lost at sea recently, 
was flown by a TWA crew, accord- 
ing to War Department announce- 
ment. Significance lay in the fact 
the loss was the first casualty of its 
kind since the Army’s world-wide 
air evacuation plan began soon after 
the United States entered the war. 

► Pan American Airways reports a 
flight from an undisclosed base in 
the British Isles to LaGuardia Field 
in 17 hours 45 minutes air time. 
American Export’s record for 
Foynes, Eire, to New York was an- 
nounced earlier as 17 hours 57 min- 
utes. The PAA flight, which with a 
refueling stop was 19 hours 39 min- 
utes. was made with a converted 
U. S. Navy Coronado, part of the 
Naval Air Transport Service fleet. 
It carried 2,899 pounds of mail and 
a flight crew of nine. 
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Non-Scheduled Air 
Service Study Opens 

CAB expected to follow line of 

local-feeder-pickup inquiry. 

Civil Aeronautics Board has be- 
gun an investigation of non-sched- 
uled air transportation services de- 
signed to bring this phase of the 
industry under economic regula- 
tion for the first time. 

Following the 16-month local- 
feeder-pickup investigation re- 
cently completed, the newly in- 
stituted study likely will be 
conducted along the same lines. It 
is a prelude to active consideration 
of the many requests for certifi- 
cates to authorize non-scheduled 
services, including numerous 
••grandfather” applications. Inas- 
much as the international applica- 
tions on the Board’s docket will 
receive priority treatment, the 
non-scheduled investigation may 
extend over a considerable period. 
► Exemption — In 1938 the Board 
exempted non-scheduled operators 
from holding certificates of con- 
venience and necessity. It has now 
decided that this important aspect 
of the industry requires a clearer 
definition of its rights and privi- 

CAB will hold public hearings 
at which representatives of the en- 
tire aviation industry and govern- 
ment agencies concerned with avia- 
tion will testify. 

The Board seeks information on 
extent of general need for such 
services, types of operation best 
adapted, facilities required and 
their present and future availa- 
bility, conditions under which the 
operations should be authorized, 
extent to which the operations 
should be separately grouped or 
non-scheduled carriers classified 
separately from other carriers, re- 
strictions needed to prevent un- 
economic operations or competi- 
tion among non-scheduled opera- 
tors. problems of coordinating 
types of non-scheduled operations, 
and extent to which existing 
requirements of law and regula- 
tions can or should be modified. 

Revision of Lighting 
Requirements Asked 

Broadening revision of WPB’s 
order (L-235) governing airport 
lighting equipment is proposed 
following a field study by the Avia- 
tion Ground Lighting Equipment 
Industry Advisory Committee of 
installations at the Patuxent (Md.) 
Naval Air Station. 


The proposed amendment would 1 
cover all lighting equipment and i 
accessories in airport, airways and 
in landing areas on land and water, 
and other lighting aids to air navi- j 
gation. It would be entitled “Avia- j 
tion Ground Lighting Equipment,” 
instead of "Airport Lighting Equip- ] 

► Need for Development Stressed — 
The Committee’s visit to Patuxent 
was reported to have emphasized 
need for further development of 
aviation ground lighting equip- 
ment, especially for taxiing and 
parking, and lighting aids for sea- 
plane landings. Equipment was 
studied on the field, on the water 
and from the air through observa- 
tion flights. 

At a follow-up discussion in 
Washington, devoted mainly to en- 
gineering matters, subjects in- 
cluded “homing devices,” hazard 
marking lighting equipment, wind 
and landing direction indicators, 
high intensity approach and run- 
way marker lights, glide path in- 
dicators, control towers and equip- 
ment, and related miscellaneous 

De-Icing To Be Topic 
At AT A Conference 

A representative of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics will discuss de-icing with air- • 
line engineers in one of the major 
sessions of the ATA -sponsored en- 
gineering and maintenance confer- 
ence this week at Chicago. 

• NACA is sending to the meeting 
Lewis A. Rodert, chief of the flight 
engineering section of the full scale 
and flight research division at the 
Ames Aeronautical laboratory, 
Moffett Field, California. He is 
expected to acquaint the confer- 
ence with latest de-icing develop- 
ments, and much interest in the 
session has been expressed. 

► Speaks Wednesday — Rodert will 
speak Wednesday afternoon on the 
second day of the conference. First 
day of the meeting, arranged by 
ATA’s Engineering and Mainte- 
nance Committee, will be given 
over, after registration and open- 
ing, to group sessions on aircraft 
and engines, propellers, and engine 
accessories. 

Aviation magazine's maintenance 
awards will be presented by its 
editor, Leslie E. Neville, at an in- 
formal dinner. 

► De-Icing — Second day will be de- 
voted to sessions on line main- 
tenance and general subjects, 
luncheon meetings on personnel 
problems and fuel specifications, 


Real job help — 

in these new 
McGraw-Hill Books 



MATHEMATICS FOR 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE MECHANICS 



Mail This McGraw-Hill Coupon Now! 
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the de-icing discussion and another 
on technical development with rep- 
resentatives of the CAA. 

The latter are Allen L Morse, 
chief of the aircraft development 
section of CAA’s Technical De- 
velopment Division; Harry Pur- 
nell, chief of the instrument and 
appliance unit of that section, and 
Don Stuart, chief of the Division. 

Adjournment will follow com- 
pletion of discussions remaining 
unfinished from the aircraft or en- 
gine, propeller, and engine acces- 
sory sessions. 

Aircraft Requirements Commit- 
tee members will remain in Chi- 
cago for a meeting of their group 
the following day. 

ATC Cancellations 
Free 400 Flyers 

Pilots and co-pilots being re- 
leased for regular airline service. 

Authoritative estimates are that 
about 400 pilots and co-pilots, 225 
to 250 of them captains, are being 
released for regular airline service 
through Air Transport Command 
cancellations of domestic contracts 
with the air carriers. 

As was forecast, virtually all of 


this type of ATC contract has been 
or is being canceled. Among can- 
cellations are contracts with Chi- 
cago and Southern, Colonial, Bran- 
iff, and Delta. PCA and Northeast 
are to be out Aug. 15 and Western 
has been notified. 

► Tinted for Plane Returns — The 
action in each case has been timed 
so far as possible to fit in with the 
return of planes and likely in- 
creases in the carrier's own opera- 
tion. Pilots released from ATC 
operation have been absorbed 
readily. Some of them were able 
to take long-postponed vacations 
before returning to their regular 
airline duties when a lag occurred 
between the end of contract oper- 
ations and increased carrier activi- 
ty. Many had been flying hours 
above what they would have been 
allowed on commercial schedules 
and accumulated time in excess of 
that required by Civil Air Regula- 

► Eases Pressure — One effect of the 
change-overs has been to take the 
pressure off a desire by the airlines 
to identify their personnel in con- 
tract work. Some time ago ATC 
was asked for permission to make 
such identification, but it was re- 
fused. The plan involved use on 


ATC uniforms of shoulder patches 
bearing a number assigned to each 
airline. 

The request was renewed, but 
sentiment for it has declined pro- 
portionately to the decrease in do- 
mestic contract operation for ATC, 
although presumably still strong 
among lines with overseas ATC 
contracts. 

So. American Cargo 
Potentials Studied 

Rates to depend largely on type 

of plane justified by traffic vol- 
ume, says Commerce survey. 

Air cargo rates between the U. S. 
and Latin-America in the imme- 
diate post-war period will depend 
largely on the type of plane justi- 
fied by the traffic, says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Department’s Transporta- 
tion Unit recently published its 
first report on air cargo potentials 
between this and Latin-American 
countries. Brazil was selected for 
the initial analysis of pre-war 
trade in specific commodities that 
may be diverted to air carriers in 
the post-war period. 

► Rates — The survey led to the 
conclusion that air cargo rates 
from airport to airport might 
reach a level of from 10 to 15 cents 
a ton-mile, depending on territory 
served, if the traffic volume is large 
enough to justify specially de- 
signed air cargo planes carrying 
nothing but commodities. But if 
it is so small that it must be car- 
ried in planes designed for passen- 
gers and mail, air cargo rates may 
be expected to be higher. 

Five hundred twenty-three com- 
modities were chosen for the Brazil 
study, 476 export and 47 import. 
Volume of exports offering air 
cargo prospects was found about 
eight times volume of imports in 
weight and three in value, a cir- 
cumstance expected to affect ad- 
versely average load factors of car- 
riers and "probably result in 
higher average rates.” 

► Post-War Outlook — Without at- 
tempting to foretell the proportion 
of post-war trade that will go by 
air, the Unit found that of the 
$186,650,157 worth of commodities 
moving between the U. S. and 
Brazil in 1939, only 7.7 percent was 
potential air cargo. 

Value per pound, perishability, 
fragility and style factor (decline 
in demand) were the four basic 
factors used in the study, directed 
by John B. Crane, chief of the unit. 
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Essair Gets Electra 
For Feeder Line 

A Lockheed Electra has been 
purchased by Essair, Inc., and offi- 
cials say the line, authorized as a 
test local-feeder operation last De- 
cember, definitely expects to be ii 
operation by the end of this month. 

Negotiations for a second Electra 
are near the final stage, and pur- 
chase of a third is contemplated. 
The first two have been released 
by the Army, and Essair hoped to 
receive one last week. Some c 


India Now and Post-war 

To manufacturers of aircraft, aero engines, aeronautical equipment, 
accessories including aviation, radio, aerodrome lighting and kindred 
lines The Asian Air Associates — a Company well-founded and finan- 
cially sound — are prepared to consider the exclusive agency for or 
sub-licenses to manufacture — their manufactures in British India. The 
Asian Air Associates are planning a chain of maintenance stations 
at the major air ports in India which places them in an unique 
position to represent Air Lines and undertake the maintenance of 
aircraft. 

Bank and other references submitted. 

Communicate direct to: 

THE ASIA* AIR ASSOCIATES 

Wavell House, 15 Graham Road - Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay 


UNITED’S NEW TICKET OFFICE: 

United Air Lines’ new passenger service counter at San Francis-'o air- 
port, designed by its own engineers, counts among its facilities a con- 
veyor belt on which bags are carried after weighing to the main gate 
leading directly to the apron. 


version will be necessary and sur- 
vey flights must be made before 
scheduled flights can begin. 
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EDITORIAL 


Winning World Traffic 


R eference to history books would be necessary 
- for most of us to learn when the American 
Merchant Marine carried a majority — or even a 
near-majority — of American foreign commerce. 
Looking back on this sad record, top aviation offi- 
cials here are determined that no such calamity 
shall beset our commerce in the field of interna- 
tional flying. They are convinced that since the 
traffic will not stand unlimited competition, some 
form of agreement will be necessary. But what 
kind? 

This question plagues officialdom almost as no 
other one does when discussions are held with 
other air-minded nations, particularly the British, 
who have built their empire on a firm base of 
ocean communications and transportation and 
hope to continue that cohesion now through the 
newer medium of aviation. 

The bases for determining what traffic America 
shall carry, or what any other nation shall carry, 
are numerous. Shall it be divided even-Stephen, 
by fair proportion of respective traffic-generating 
power, or shall each nation carry all the traffic it 
generates? 

The News can report on highest authority that 


the United States has no intention to acquiesce to 
the British plea for 50-50 division of trans-Atlantic 
frequencies and, moreover, it is known that Brit- 
ain rapidly is abandoning any such hope. 

One of the most important points made by F. H. 
Crozier, chief analyst and researcher for the CAB, 
in a new trans-Atlantic air service study, is that 
America can be expected to generate 80 percent 
of the passenger travel in both directions between 
the United States and the European-Mediter- 
ranean area. 

“The relatively superior traffic-generating pow- 
er of the United States is emphasized here,” the 
report says, “because it represents a strategic ad- 
vantage of possible value in negotiation with other 
governments for the establishment of cooperative 
services. . . It seems reasonable to accord this 
factor considerable weight in the granting of re- 
ciprocal rights.” 

Mr. Crozier understates the situation. The indus- 
try can be sure that America will obtain con- 
siderably more than 50 percent of trans-Atlantic 
frequencies unless there is an abrupt change in 
the direction of our present negotiations with 
Britain. 


Easing Restrictions 


F or months the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, progressive members of Congress led by 
Jennings Randolph, and aviation organizations 
have sought to convince the Army Air Forces that 
easing of special war regulations for civil flying 
along the East and West Coasts are merited. 

As long ago as last November Maj. Gen. Barney 
Giles, as Chief of the Air Staff, wrote Mr. Ran- 
dolph that the joint staff planners then were study- 
ing existing directives relative to control of flying 
in coastal defense commands with the objective 
of recommending such modifications and changes 
“as seem desirable,” and that “some relaxation of 
present restrictions on flying will probably be 
recommended.” 

Latest move by the First Fighter Command per- 
mits approved flight lanes 3 miles wide from local 
airports in eight locations to the boundary of the 
eastern vital defense area. These corridors start 
from Hybla Valley Airport near Alexandria, Va.; 


Blue Ridge Airport, Va.: Congressional Airport, 
Md.; Readington, N. J.; Monroe, Conn.; Bethany, 
Conn.; Waterbury, Conn, and Bristol, Conn. 

These small favors are welcomed by eastern pri- 
vate flyers, but they are insufficient. If the policy 
is continued of opening mere lanes, seaboard aero- 
nautical maps — if they can be printed fast enough 
to keep up with the additions — will break down 
into the confusion resembling flight lanes of pre- 
war Europe. No relaxation of regulations on the 
West Coast has materialized. 

The possibility of air invasion of the coasts has 
diminished. All aircraft spotting has been aban- 
doned by defense authorities. Private flyers are 
willing to abide by any restrictions that are neces- 
sary for defense of the coast lines, but they do not 
believe that keeping civil aviation on the ground, 
or in a welter of approved lanes, is necessary to 
tactics at this time. 

Robert H. Wood 
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America’s Top-Quality Tire Has Kept Pace with 
the Fast-Changing Requirements of Air Transport 


records for safety and performance that call for the highest admiration. 

to work with the airlines in the development of aircraft tires and allied 
products that have kept pace with the ever-increasing demands of faster landing 
speeds, heavier loads and improved runways. 

General consistently has supplied products that assure 
the important factors of long life, soft landings and rugged 
service . . . with maximum safety controlling every step 
in every improvement. 



j 




BACKING UP THE PILOT 


N AVY Radio Gunners in planes like 
the famous Douglas "Dauntless” 
dive bomber play two vital roles. Not only 
do they operate radio and radar equip- 
ment, but effectively cover the rear with 
two 30-cal. machine guns . . . leaving pilots 
free to concentrate on their job of scoring 
direct hits. 

The skill and daring of these Navy 
Radio Gunners is largely responsible for 
the destruction of hundreds of enemy 
planes and ships. 

The success of a plane depends not only 
on its crew, but on faultless engine per- 


formance, and thousands of engines in 
military planes as well as in civilian air- 
lines depend upon Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil for reliable and economical operation. 
In fact . . . 

More revenue airline miles in 
the US. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

Texaco Aviation Engineers will gladly 
help you, too, secure increased engine life 
with Texaco Aviation Products, available 
at leading airports in the 48 States. The 
Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 



TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT — CBS ★ HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


